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Notes. 
LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

The following letters of Oliver Cromwell do 
not appear in Mr. Carlyle’s collection. They are 
certainly worth reprinting in “N. & Q.,” as I ap- 
prehend there can be no doubt whatever of their 
genuineness, Nathaniel Dickenson, to whom the 
commission was granted, possessed an estate at 
Claypole in Lincolnshire. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Claypole of Narborough, co. 
Nottingham, the husband of Mary, second daugh- 
ter of Oliver Cromwell. Nathaniel Dickenson 
was ancestor of William Dickenson, in whose His- 
tory of Newark (pp. 119, 120) these documents 
are printed from the originals in the author’s own 
possession. The letters are without direction. Mr. 
Dickenson believed that they were addressed to 
Lady Claypole. It appears that some other frag- 
ments of Cromwell's letters were in his possession, 
but that they were not considered sufficiently per- 
fect to print. Where are they now? A pedigree 
of Dickenson may be seen in the same gentleman’s 
History of Southwell. Family tradition asserted 
that — . 


“this Nathaniel Dickenson was in the royal army, and 
was taken prisoner in a skirmish with that of the parlia- 
ment in their return from Scotland in this year [1651 

that partly for the purpose of obtaining their liberty, and 
partly from disgust at the covenanters who had assumed 
the regulation of Charles’s affairs, the officers all accepted 
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commissions from the parliament, of equal rank with 
| those which they had held under the opposite party.”— 
Dickenson’s Hist. of Southweil, 164. 


“ Oliver Cromwell Esquire, Lord Lieutenant Generall of 
Ireland, and Captaine Generall of all the Land Forces 
of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England. 

“To Nattaniel Dickinson Lieutenant. 

“ By virtue of the power and authority to me directed 
by the Parliament of England, I do hereby constitute and 
appoint you lieutenant to Robert Swallow’s troope of 

| horse, in the regiment whereof Commissary General 

John Cleipole is Colonel. These are therefore to make 

you present repayre unto the said troope, and, taking 

charge thereof as lieutenant, duely to exercise your in- 
| ferior officers and souldiers of the said troope in armes, 

And to use the best care, and indeavour to keepe them 

in good order and discipline, commanding them to obey 

| you as their lieutenant, And you are to observe and follow 
such orders and directions as you shall from tyme to 
tyme receive from myselfe and your superior officers in 
the army according to the discipline of war. 
“ Given under my hand and seal the 20th of July, 1651. 
“OLIVER CROMWELL,” 
“ Dearest Love,— 

“As there is more joye over one sinner that re- 
penteth him of his sinnes, than over ninety and nine just 
persons that needeth no repentence, so doeth my heart 
heave with great rejoycings for that it hath pleased the 
Lord to call to his glorious worke thine undoubted friend 
Nathan, with other men of Lincolnshire, My prayers 
shall not be failing to God to keepe them in the waye of 
godlinesse and the furtheringe of the great worke that is 
in hand, to the glorie of the Lord and the salvation of 
| these estates, to the doing of which I am called by his 

especiall grace, I send thee dear heart the commissions 

thou . . . + . but minde me J look to thine au- 
thoritie for keeping them in the faithfull way rather than 
to any change in their undergtanding, for I fear me the 
old leven is still in their hearts, so I say look to and keep 

a good watch over those changlings, that before thou. . . 

commissions. .... thou... . minde,I repent menot 

of the trust I put in thine especiall prudence, so God 
take thee in his keepynge till I see thee, which must not 

be untill this siege bee up. Thy loving 0. C, 


“T thank God I can give my sweet heart a good ac- 
count of ber lovinge Father, and howbeit I doe not so 
oftentimes as is desired bye me send unto thee how itt is 
with me, yet I nothing doubt of youre prayers in my 
behalfe that I may accomplishe the glorious worke put 
upon me for the good of these poor kingdoms and that I 
may in all things walk as becometh a servant of the 
Lord. May my poor service be accepted of the saincts 
and may they direct my goings in the way. I never 
had more need of their guidings than at this season, 
Pray for me and counsell thy frends to do so likewise. 
Mine 
over well, not seinge the work the Lord bath put upon 
me, I mean some of thy cousin Natt’s house. My bless- 
ing to his little babe, let me hear if thou take it into 
Northamptonshire with thee, where I will see thee if 
time permits. When Deane or Ayscough . . 
I am still ailinge with the fever and ague. Hoold 
foolish pretender and did me no service, but I 
much like to see Patterson again. 
at Buckland. Fare thee well 


Eve. 

The siege mentioned in the first letter is no 
doubt that of Burntisland in Fife. The place 
surrendered in the latter end of July, 1651. The 


is a 
could 
jembrigge meets me 
sweet heart this Easter 

Oo. CG” 
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second letter is the earlierin date. It was evidently 
written on Easter Eve, 1651 (March 29). The 
Lord-General was at this time in Edinburgh. In 
the beginning of February he had caught a dan- 
gerous illness—something of the nature of ague— 
which hung about him until the following June. 


Five days before the date of this letter he says, | 


writing to the President of the Council of State, 
“T thought I should have died of this fit of sick- 
ness, but the Lord seemeth to dispose otherwise.” 
A fortnight after he tells his wife, “I praise the 
Lord I am increased in strength in my outward 


man.” (Carlyle, ed. 1865, vol. ii. pp. 264, 265, | 
Buckland may possibly be a misprint for | 


278. 


Bruntisland, ¢. e. Burntisland. Cornvs. 





SHAKESPEARE’S SEVENTY-SEVENTH SONNET. 


It has been conjectured, but I forget by whom, 
that this was written in a table- or commonplace- 
book. I would go further and say, that it ac- 


companied or was written in a gift table-book, | 


one of fashionable device, and suited for a present 
or for a youthful gallant, in having a looking-glass 
and a portable dial on or in either cover. This 
may be gathered from the words “Thy glass” 
(1. 1), “ Thy dial” (1. 2), followed by “ The va- 
eant leaves” (1.3); and from this, that when 


the uses of the three have been noted, and when | 


the three have been comprised in the phrase “ this 
book,” he then proceeds in a moralising strairf to 
show what may be lé@arnt from each of these 
parts,—what from the glass, what from the dial, 
what from the filled leaves. On no other sup- 

ition can it, so far as I see, be explained why 


hakespeare, when writing a sonnet on a blank- | 


leaved book, and ending it with reference to the 
book only, should in the course of it twice bring 
in two objects otherwise unconnected, and not 
used as links of any connected thought. 


That table-books were among the common | 


equipments and requirements of ladies, gallants, 
and others, is well known. From Touchstone we 
learn that dials were worn by court folks, and as 
ladies commonly carried mirrors in their girdles, 
it is not at all improbable that they were carried 
also by male fashionables of the day. Or if not 
carried as mirrors merely, they may have been 
carried as ornamenting a multum in parvo table- 


book. 


T. (Act IV. Sc. 1) says, while waiting for the 
glass and apropos only of a manuscript paper — 


“ They shall be satisfied: I'll read enough 
When I do see the very book indeed 
Where all my sins are writ, and that’s myself.— 
Give me the gluss.” 


And in the Second Part of Henry IV. (Act II. 
Sc. 3) Lady Percy says — 


Two passages in Shakespeare’s plays are | 
rhaps due to such a combination. King Richard | 


“ He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
That fashioned others.” 
| When also Richard III. soliloquised so cynically 
| after his interview with Lady Anne, it gives, I 
| think, a fuller meaning if we suppose that he 
| 
| 





speaks of buying, not a dressing-room table-glass, 
but a pocket-glass, like other fashionable lady- 
killing fops. In those days also mirrors were 
inserted as part ornaments of other articles, as for 
instance of cabinets and the like; and the author 
of the first act of Pericles draws an illustration 
from a casket thus inlaid when he makes Pericles 
address the daughter of Antiochus with — 
* Fair glass of light, I loved you, and could still, 
Were not this glorious casket stored with ill.” 
Brinsitey NicHorson, 


West Australia. 


THE SMYTHS IN INVERESK. 

The beautiful parish of Inveresk in Midlothian is 
one unusually rich in objects of interest. Amongst 
a few of the most notable may be mentioned the 
| ancient burgh of Musselburgh, of which local 
rhyme says — 

“ Musselburgh was a burgh 
when Edinburgh was nane, 
and Musselburgh ’Il be a burgh 
when Edinburgh's gane” ; 
the battle-fields of Pinkie and Carberry, of the 
| former of which another rhyme declares — 
“English gold and Scotch traitors wan 
Pinkiecleugh, but no Englishman” ; 
the hermitage of Our Lady of Loretto, where, if 
we are to believe Sir David Lyndsay, some queer 
doings took place ; the noble old house of Pinkie, 
with its painted gallery and its family ghost; the 
green lady ; and, to come down to later times, the 
resting-places of famous “ Sandy” Carlyle, the 
| “preserver of the church from fanaticism,” and 
| David Macbeth Moir (“ Delta’). 

The registers of the parish are in excellent pre- 
servation from the year 1607. Very few parish 
registers in Scotland extend so far back; and it is 
remarkable that those of Inveresk have escaped 
| destruction, as the parish had more than its share 
of wars and tumults. The troops of the Protector 
Somerset spared nothing that could be destroyed. 
A hundred years later, we learn from the regis- 
ters, the advent of Cromwell’s troops immediately 
before the battle of Dunbar created such terror 
that the greater part of the inhabitants fled with 
| their pastor into Fife; and in the '15 and the ’45 
the parish was overrun by the Highlanders. 

In looking over the registers I have jotted down 
some particulars of a family who for six genera- 
tions were small landholders in the parish, and 
send them to you incase you may think them 
| worth preserving. It is perfectly-certain that the 
| family history was never written before, and runs 








ew | = 
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little chance of being written again. I have sup- 


plemented the information obtained, with some 


additional wt gleaned from other sources— | 


the Records in the Register House, Edinburgh ; 
the Acts of the Parliament of Scotland; Pater- 
son’s History of the Regality of Musselburgh, &c. 

1. Thomas Smyth, “portioner” of Inveresk, 
living in 1590, is mentioned in some of the char- 
ters of the burgh of Musselburgh. “ Portioner,” 
it may be mentioned, means a person who holds a 

art or portion of an estate which has originally 
een divided amongst coheirs; the portion may 
be large or small. He was, in all probability, 
father of — 

2. Thomas, also a portioner of Inveresk and a 
burgess of Musselburgh, who in 1627 purchased 
from Sir James Richardson of Smeaton the supe- 
riority, feu mails, &c. of the shire milne, which 
became hereditary in the family, and no doubt 
brought them in a pretty handsome income in 
those days. He died in 1636, leaving, with other 
children— 

3. Thomas, served heir, June 1636, in two ox- 

ates of land in Inveresk, two and a half acres 
in the Muir of Inveresk, and other subjects. In 
1656 he, with others, was appointed a justice of 
the peace under a commission from the Lord Pro- 
tector, and a few years later was very active in 
trying witches, of whom several were “ convict 
and brunt” in the parish. He married Margaret 
Watsone (she may have been his second wife), 


who was living in 1671, and died in 1678, leaving | 


at least three children: Robert; Archibald, sur- 
geon in Fissherraw, who died intestate, 1699; 
and Janet, living in 1700, wife of one Henry 
Montgomery. 

4. Robert, eldest son, was in 1662 seised in 
various subjects in Inveresk. He married Eliza- 
beth Vernor, and died young (in 1666), leaving a 
posthumous son. 

5. Robert, born 1666; married in 1690 Mary, 
daughter of Walter Elliot (living in 1698), who 
in 1698 remarried Robert Graham of Slipperfield 
in Peeblesshire. He also died young, leaving an 
only son. 

6. Robert, living in 1713. 

Here ends all I have learnt. I shall be glad 
to know what became of the last Robert, if there 
are any descendants of the family still in existence, 
or if they are — 

Wo eeee blotted from the things that be.” 
F. M.S. 


HAMST’S “HANDBOOK OF FICTITIOUS NAMES.” 


To Mr. Olphar Hamst is due the honour of 
having first attempted a systematic elucidation of 
the mass of literary pseudonyms existing in our 
literature, and the result of his labours — the 
Handbook of Fictitious Names—is a work both 


useful and entertaining He has brought to light 
many literary secrets, and has produced a book 
which would ndt have pleased Bernard Mande- 
ville, who was of opinion that — 

“ Offering to guess at an Author, when he chuses to be 
conceal’d, is . . . & Rudeness almost equal to that of 
pulling off a Woman's Mask against her Will.”— A 
Letter to Dion [Berkeley] oceusion'd by his Book calld 
Alciphron. By the Author of the “ Fable of the Bees,” 
Lond, 1732, p. 2. 

Few pecple now act upon the principle here 
indicated, very few literary disguises are suc- 
cessfully preserved, and in most cases the mask is 
80 loosely worn that it can hardly be meant seri- 
ously to conceal the face from public observation. 
Pseudonyms are often assumed from causes which 
have nothing to do with a desire to remain con- 
cealed. The European Magazine, in the earlier 
part of its existence (1782-4) systematically re- 
vealed all the secrets of disguised authorship 
which came into its keeping ; and if some journal 
of the present day were to follow the example, it 
would deserve the gratitude of literary historians, 
bibliographers, and booklovers. 

A system of unauthorised revelation might be 
strongly objected to; but in “N. & Q.” we have 
a medium through which such information might 
be sought, and (where no objection existed) af- 
forded ; and if every reader who is in search of 
this information were to ask through this me- 
dium, whether the book were new or old, he 
would in most cases, I believe, obtain the know- 
ledge desired, and also help to accumulate valuable 
materials for the future historian. Mr. Thomas’s 
book, full of curious matter as it is, is of course in- 


complete, and various correspondents of “N. & Q.” 


have already pointed out some of its deficiencies. 
As a further contribution to the enlargement of 
the book, I send you one hundred fictitious names 
not mentioned by Mr. Thomas. To save space, a 
more compact form of entering them has been used 
than that adopted in the Z/andbook, and the titles 
have been abridged as much as was consistent 
with an intelligible description of the book. 


1. Catechism on the Corn Laws. . . By a Member of 
the University of Cambridge. [T. Perronet Thompson. ] 
Manchester, n. d. 8vo, 

2. Life in the Tent ; or, Travels in the Desert and 
Syria, in 1850. By a Young Pilgrim. London and 
Ashton-under-Lyne, 12mo. [Written by Miss Anne 
Hindley, daughter of C. Hindley, Esq., M.P. for Ashton, 
and afterwards wife of Henry Woods, Esq., M.P.] 

3. The Questions of Zapata. . [By F. Arouet de 
Voltaire.] London, Hetherington, 8vo. 

4. The Border Gipsy; or, The Plighted Vow. An 
Operatic Drama. ... By Mungo, the Minstrel, [Mr. 
Darkison.] Hulme [1868]. 18mo. 

5. Practical Guide to Emigrants to the United States 
and Canada. By a Lancashire Artisan. [Malcolm 
Macleod. } Manchester, 1866. 12mo. 

6. Compendium of a Controversy on Water Baptism, 
Lond. 1805, signed M. K. [Mary Knowles. ] 

7. A Literary Curiosity. A Sermon in Words of One 
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Syllable only. By a Manchester Layman. [Rev. J 
Gill.] Manchester, 1860. 

8. Letters of the late Lord Lyttelton. [By William 
Coombe, author of “ Dr. Syntax.” | Second American edi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1812. 18mo. 

9. Curious Remarks on the History of Manchester. B 
Muscipula, Sen. [John Collier.] Manchester, 177 
Reprinted 186— 

10. Stray Leaves [in verse] collected for the Atheneum 
Bazaar. By lota. [John Harland, F.S.A.] Manchester, 
1843. 

11. Narrative of a Residence in Belgium during the 
Campaign of 1515. ... By an Englishwoman. [C. A. 
Eaton.] Lond.1817. 8vo. 

12. History of the English Stage. . . By Mr. Thomas 
Betterton. London, 1741. Written by Oldys. 

13, Bibliographic al Memoranda. Bristol, 1816, Pre- 
ba hy J—n F~y John Fry.] 

Bibliosophia .. . By an Aspirant. [Rev. James 
panees Lond. 1810. 

Tim Bobbin’s Adventures with the Irishman, . By 
M. R. L[{ ahee]. Manch. 1860. 

16. Salad for the Solitary. By an Epicure. Lond. 
1853, is by an American gentleman, F. Saunders, who 
has also written a companion volume, “Salad for the 
Social.” 

17. Piscatorial Reminiscences and Gleanings. By an 
Old Angler and Bibliopolist, Lond. 1836. 

The Working Man’s Way in the World: being 
the Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer. [By 
Charles Manby Smith ] London, 1854. 

19. Social Life and Manners in Australia. . . By a Re- 
sident. [Isabel Massary?] Lond. 1861. 

20, Memoirs of a Working Man. [ By Thomas Carter. ] 
London, 1845. 

21. Alderman Ralph . By Adam Hornbook. . . 
Thomas Cooper, author of the * Purgatory of Suicides,” } 

ond, 1*53, 2 vols, 

22. Fairy Favours; with other Tales. By E. F. 
D[agley |}. Lond. 18mo. 

23. Social Wastes and Waste Lands. Flax rv. Slave- 
grown Cotton, By Ajax. [Ainley ?] London, 1862. 
Svo, pp. 34. 

24. Plebeian Politics. . . . By Tim Bobbin the Second. 
[Robert Walker.] Manchester, 1796. 8vo. Often re- 
printed. 

25. Some Enquiries concerning the First Inhabitants 
of Europe. By a Member of the Society of Antiquaries 
in London. [F. Wise.] Oxf. 1758, 4to. 


»"y 
1, 


34. Amelioration of the Coinage. From the “ Numis- 
_¥ Chronicle,” No. VI. Signed J. W. BL urgon]. 

A Letter intended for the “ Manchester Gu: ardian,” 
now . . . recommended to the Ladies of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League. By a Fellow-Townsman. [J. Bridge.} 
Manch. 1843. 

36. The Relative Rights and Interests of the Employer 
and the Employed discussed. . . By M. Justitia. [John 
Frearson.| Lond. 1855. 8vo. 

37. Employers and Employed. $y Arbitrator. 
[T. H. Williams.] Manchester, 1856. 12mo. 

The Listener in Oxford. By the Author of “ Christ 
our Example,” “ The Listener,” &c. [Caroline Fry. ] 
Lond. 1839. 

39. Bobby Shuttle un his Woife Sayroh’s Visit to 
Manchester, un to th’ Greight Hert Treasures Eggshibi- 
shun. . . Written for Bobby hissel, by th’ Editor oth 
Bowtun Luminary. [J. T. Staton.] Manchester [ 1857]. 
12mo. 

40. Number One, or the Way of the World. By Frank 
7 [ D. Puseley. Lond. 1862. 8vo. 

The Ports, Arse sain, and Doc kyards of France. By 


a Traveller | A. V. Kirwan. } Lond. 1841. 


T. Booth ?}* | 


26. Yarns by a Manchester Spinner. [John Came- | 


ron.] Manchester, n.d. 8vo. 

27. The Golden Wedding Ring. . . By a Clergyman of 
the Church of England. [Rev. John Clowes, M.A.] 
Manchester, 1813. 12mo. 

28. Short History of a Long Travel, from Babylon to 
Bethel. Written in the 9th month, 1691. Lond. 1718. 
Signed S.C. [Stephen Crisp. ] 

29. Crito, or a Dialogue on Beauty. By Sir Harry 
Beaumont. [ Rev. Joseph Spence.| Lond.1752. 8vo. 

80. The Education Question: An Appeal to the Evan- 
gelical Dissentin; r Laity, from One of their own Order. 
[R. W. Smilk Manchester, 185-. 18mo 

81. Rational Madness. A Song for the Lovers of 
Rare and Curious Books. Lond. n. d. 4to. Signed 
J.M. [John Major. } 

82. Artificial Clockmaker ... 4thed. By W. D[er- 
ham Lond. i734, 

on the Coco-Nut Tree bya Fellow 
of the Linnwan and Horticultural Societies. [J. 
Bennett.] Lond.1831. 8vo. 


[* By Thomas Boosey ?—Ep. } 


12. Freemasonry, its Pretensions Exposed ... By a 
— Mason. [Ward.] New York, 1828. 8vo. 

An Enquiry into the Differences of Style observable 
in y Glass Paintings. .. By an Amateur. [Charles 
Winston.] Oxf. 1847. 2 vols, 

The Progress of Honesty. . 
~ T. DU urfy}. Lond. 1681. Fol. 

45. An Address to the Subscribers to the Library at 
Hull, at the Opening of the New Rooms. ... . from the 
President. [John Alderson, M.D.] Hull, 1801. 8vo. 

16. An Apology for the East India Company. . . By 
" att = |, Barrister. Lond. 1690. 4to. 

An Address to the Nobility and Gentry of the 
( mood h of Ireland res pecting Tythes.... By a Layman, 
or P. Duigenan. } 

Italy as it is. By the Author of “ Four Years 
in France” [ Rev. H. B. Best. ] Lond. 1828. 8vo. 

49. Manchester and the Manchester People. . . . By a 
Citizen of the World. [J. Easby.] Manch. 1843. 
12mo, 

50, A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany. . . . 
By a Musical Professor. [Edw. Holmes.) Lond, 1828, 
Svo. 

Be The Life of Paine. By the Editor of the “ National.’ 

J. Holyoake. j 1842, ” 8vo. 

Irwell and other Poems. By A. [Anthony.} 
sak 1843. 12mo. 

3. A Manual of Punctuation. ... By a Practical 
— [John Mitchell.] Manchester, 1859. 

The Rationale of Political Representation. By 
the Author of “ Essays on the Formation of Opinion.” 
[S. Bailey of Sheffield.] Lond. 1835, 8vo. 

55. Peace the best Policy. ... By Matt. Robinson 
M ontagu . Lond. 1777, 8vo. 

56. Shakespeare’s Manuscripts in the possession of 
Mr. S. Ireland, examined. . . . By Philalethus. [ Col. F. 
Webb.] Lond. 1796. 

7. The Grimaldi Shakspere. . . [By F. 
1853. 

58. A New View of Society. . By one of His 
Majesty’s Justices of Peace. [ Robe rt ‘Owen.] 1813. 8vo. 

59. Indirect Taxation a Robbery of the Poor. By the 
Author of the “Catechism on the Corn Laws.” [Genl. 
J.P. Thompson.] Bradford, 1863. to. 

60. Frithiof's Saga. By Esaias Tegner . . . Trans- 
lated from the Original Swedish by G[eorge | S[tephens]. 
Stockholm, 1839. 8vo. 

61. The Philosophical Library. ee 


- A Pindarique Poem. 





W. Fairholt.] 


By Josephus Tela. 


| [Jos. Webb.] Lond. 1818. 8vo, 3 vols. 
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62. Educational Voluntaryism. 3y Godfrey Top- 
ping. [Dr. John Roberton.] Manchester, 1854. 


Manchester Art 


1857. [By J. 


63. Tom Treddlehoyle’s Peep at T’ 
Treasures Exhebishon e 1857. Leeds, 
Rogers. } 

64. The War: is it Just or Necessary ? 
S[miles]. 4to, pp. 4. 

65. Camp and Barrack Room .... By a late Staff 
sergeant. [John Mac Mullen.] Lond. 1846. 8vo. 

66. A Letter to the Inhabitants of Sheffield on a Sub- 
ject which has lately made, and is likely to make, much 
Noise in the Town and Neighbourhood; or, a Short Peal 
on the New Bells. . « Sheffield, 1799. 12mo. [ This 
pamphlet is signed L.L, A portion of it appeared in the 
“Country Spectator,” Gainsborough, 1792-3; ever the 
signature “ Leonard Lovechurch.” The author was the 
Rev. George Smith, M.A., Curate of the Parish Church, 
Sheffield. } 

67. Voyage to the Madeira and Leeward Carribbean 
Isles, By MariaR******. [Riddell.] Edinburgh, 
1792. 12mo. 

38. The Rights of Protestant Dissenters to a compleat 
Toleration asserted. ... By a Layman. [Samuel Hey- 
wood, Serjeant-at-Law.] 2nd ed. Lond, 1789. 
ky- book had an important influence on the mind of 

Yr. Parr. See “ Bibliotheca Parriana,” p. 15.) 

69. Memoirs of a late Eminent Advocate and Member 
of the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. William 
Melmoth, author of the “Importance of a Religious 
Life.” | By William Melmoth [Jun.], Esq. Lond. 1796. 
8vo. The name of the subject of this book is not once 
mentioned in it. 

70. Considerations on the Expediency of revising the 
Liturgy and Articles of the Church of England. . . By a 
Consistent Protestant. [Richard Watson, D.D., Bishop 
of Llandaff.] Lond. 1790. 

71. An Appeal to the Justice and Interests of the 
People of Great Britain, in the Dispute with America. 
By an old Member of Parliament. [Arthur Lee. ith 
ed. Lond. 1776. . ; 

72. Speech intended to have been delivered in the 
House of Commons in support of the Petition from the 
General Conyress at Philadelphia. By the Author of 
the “ Appeal to the Justice and Interests of Great Bri- 
tain.” a Lee, M.P.] Lond. 1775. 

73. The Present State of Popular Education in Man- 
chester and Salford. ... By E. B. [the late Edward 
Brotherton.] Manchester, n. d. : 

74. The Question Stated . . . fon Wilkes’s Election). 
a Letter from a Member of Parliament. 
Meredith.] Lond. 1769. 

75. Pounds, Dims, Cents, and Mils; or, a real Decimal 
Coinage Vindicated. By an Experienced Clerk. [ Henry 
Perkins.] Manchester, 1853. : : 

76. The Genealogy of Christ; as it is represented in 
the East Window in the College Chappel at Winchester. 
A Poem. By a Young Gentleman of Winchester School. 
[R. Lowth, afterwards Bishop of London.] Lond. 1729. 

77. Fifty Years’ Recollections of an old Bookseller. 
[ William West.]... Lond 1837. 

78. The Dissenting Gentleman’s Answer to the Rev. 
Mr. White’s Three Letters, ... [ By Micaiah Towgood. 
2nd ed. Lond, 1746. 8vo. " 

79. The Siege of Rome, and Bishop Colenso slain with 
a Sling and a Stone. ... By a Lancashire Lad. f Thomas 
Sowden.] Manchester, 1857. &vo. 


Signed R. W. 


Svo. 


Svo. 


Svo, 


In 
Sir William 


80. The Letters of Verax on the Currency.... [By 
Dr. Edward Carbutt.] Manchester, 1829. 8vo. 3 
81. The Works of Cheviot Tichburn. [ Manchester, 
printed for private circulation.] With the Cypes of 


John Leigh. 
worth. 


1825, 8vo. By William Harrison Ains- 
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82. Considerations on Lord Grenville’s and Mr. Pitt’s 
Bills concerning Treasonable and Seditious Practices. 
By a Lover of Order. [William Godwin.) Lond. 

83. Letter, Commercial and Political, addressed to the 
Hon. William Pitt. ... By Jasper Wilson. [{ Dr. James 
Currie.| Lond. 1793. 

84. A History of Ford Abbey, Dorsetshire. 
[Mrs. Allen.] Lond. 1846. 

85. The Wise Judgement. ... Manchester Wellington 
Statue by Gabriel Tinto. [G. W. Anthony. }] Manchester, 
1853. 


By M. A. 


86. Stories bv an Archeologist and his Friends. [By 
Henry Noel Humphreys.] Lond. 1856. 8vo, 2 vols. 
87. Architectural Precedents. Edited by an Archi- 


tect. [Christopher Davy.] Lond. 1840. 

88. Varnishando: a Serio-Comic Poem. 
mirer of the Fine Arts. [F. D. Astley. } 
1809. to. 

89. John Physiophilus’s Specimen of the Natural 
History of Monks. Lond. 1783. Translated from the 
Latin attributed to Ignace de Borne. 

90. A Letter of Remarks upon the Emperor Jovian, by 
a Person of Quality. [Arthur Earl of Anglesea.] Lond. 


By an Ad- 


Manchester, 


1683. 4to. 

91. Traits of Private Life. By L. A. [Louisa An- 
thony.] Manchester. 8vo. 

92. Shakespeare’s House. [Signed] Dudley Army- 


tage. [William E. A. Axon.] Glasgow, 1868. Single 


} leaf. 


.. By the Author 
Manchester, 1809. 


93. The Graphomania: an Epistle . 
of “ Varnishando.” [F. D. Astley. | 
4to. 

94. Metrical Records of Manchester. .. . 
of the “Manchester Herald.” [Joseph Aston. ] 
1822. 8vo, 

95. A Letter to a Political Economist . . . on the Sub- 
ject of Value. By the Author of the “ Critical Disserta- 
tion on Value.” [Samuel Bailey of Sheffield.] Lond. 
1826. 

96. Reflections upon Learning. By a 

Thomas Baker.] 8th ed. Lond, 1756. 


By the Editor 
Lond. 


Gentleman. 
Svo. 


A Dis- 


97. Sins of Government, Sins of the Nation. 
course for the Fast appointed April 19th, 1793. Bya 
Volunteer. [A. L. Barbauld.} Lond. 1793, 8vo. 


98. Letters on the Prophecies selected from Eminent 
Writers. By J. Smith, Gentleman. [Charles Baring.] 
Lond, 1810. 8vo. 

99. Government Plan of Education defended... . By 
a Dissenting Minister. [Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D.] Lond. 
1839. 

100. Annals of the County and City of Cork, com- 
mencing with an Abridged Report of the Transactions of 
the British Association... . . By a Member of the Asso- 
ciation. [Henry Biggs.] Lond. 1843. 8vo. 

On some future occasion I will request you to 
insert a second century of “ Fictitious Names.” 

Wittram E, A, Axon, F.R.S.L. 

Joynson Street, Strangeways. 


Earty Enettso Games.—The new editor of 
Brand, and other persons interested in our fore- 
fathers’ amusements, may be glad of the following 
quotation about fourteenth-century games, from 
William of Nassyngton’s Myrrour of Lyfe, leaf 
95 of Mr. Corser’s MS., called “Liber de Pater 
Noster per Johannem Kylyngwyke ” : — 
Herlotes walkes thurghe many tounes 
Wyth speckede mantels and bordouns ; 
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And ate ilke mannes house ga pai inne, 

re bai hope oght for to wynne. 

te “ herlotes”” mene calles comonlye 
Alle pat hauntes herlottrye : 
Herlotes falles to stande on pe flore, 
And play some tyme ate pe spore, 
Atte pe beyne, and ate pe cate,— 
A foule play holde I pate,— 
And pare agayne may pai noght be 
Whene mene byddes paim for paire fe, 
ffor be rewele of baire relygyoune 
Es swylke, thurgh paire professyoune ; 
pis es a poynte of baire reule ilke tyme, 
To lykene mene pare bai come, in ryme. 
ghyte haunte pai oft other Tapes ; 
Some ledes beres, and some ledes apes 
pat mas sautes* and solace pat sees ; 
Alle pise are bote foly and nycetees. 

F. J. FURNIvALt. 


Tue tate Mr. Crarence Hoprer.—There are 
many friends of the late Mr. Clarence Hopper 
who regret the loss of his intelligent services 
in collecting evidence from our public records, 
That he was something more than a mere tran- 
scriber of old documents they had good proof in 
the valuable aid they often received from his perse- 
vering and voluntary researches; and I have the 
pleasure to mention that a tribute to his merits 
will be found in The Register and Biographical 
Magazine for March. I have just met with an 
example of his critical acumen, which I beg to 
forward to “N. & Q.”: — 

“The Ancient Motto of the Ironmongers’ Company.— 
Touching the old motto, I consider it a very excellent 
one, av‘ one which needed no amendment, 

“ ASSHER DURF. 

“ Acier as pronounced after the fashion of Normandy and 
written phonetically would be Assher, as many other words 
still in use in the patois of the country, e. g. a cette heure 
is sounded ashtur, and comme ca as comsha; but it is 
incorrect to assume that assher is a substantive and dure 
an adjective, rendering the translation as hard steel, 
Assher being masculine and dure feminine, which would 
be faulty in the grammatical construction, besides afford- 
ing a motto with but little meaning. Dure in reality is 
the third person singular of the verb durer, and the inter- 
pretation then reads, Steel endures, or is lasting, exem- 
plifying the adage bearing upon the weakness of each 
craft for its own material, ‘ There is nothing like leather.’ ” 


This is taken from a supplementary Appendix | 


to Mr. Nicholl’s excellent History of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company, which has just passed the 
press.t Joun Goven Nicnotrs. 


Gosson’s “ Scnoorke or Asusre” (Ep. ARBER.) 
I have noted a few curious phrases in this book:— 

“Caligula . . . brought all his force, on a sudden, to 
the Sea side, as though hee intended to cutte ower and 
inuade Englande.” (P. 16.) 

*. .. but if he (Vulcan) had broke his arme,.... . 
either Apollo must haue played the Bonesetter, or euery 
occupation beene /aide a water.” (P, 21.) 


* Make leaps. 

{+ Mr. Clarence Hopper was a frequent contributor to 
the res of “N. & Q.” under the signatures of Abra- 
cadabra, Ithuriel, &c,— Ep. } 





[4 S. III. Fes. 20, 69. 








“The Trophees and Triumphes of our auncestours, 
which pursued vertue at the harde heeles.” (P. 26.) 


Has not “ hard heels” been noted lately here ? 
| I cannot, however, find it in the Indices. I sup- 
| pose the phrase means simply “ hard (close) at 
| the heels.” 

“He that compareth our instruments with those that 
were vsed in ancient times, shall see them agree like 
Dogges and Cattes, and meete as iump as Germans 
lippes.” (P. 27.) 
| Does “German” = “ brother, cousin, relation” 
here ? 
|} ™,...he (Caligula) loued Prasinus the Cochman so 
| wel, that for good wil to the master, he bid his horse to 
supper .. .. and swore by no bugs, that hee would make 
him a Consul.” (P. 33.) 

Is not the meaning of “ bug” here very much 
like that of “humbug ” ? 

“. .. you shall see we will make him to blush like a 
blacke Dogge when he is graueled.” (P. 75.) 

Joun Appis (JunN.) 

Rvsu’s Trrat. — During this memorable trial, 
in the spring of 1849, it deserves to be recorded 
that several sacksful of newspapers were sent off 
from Norwich every day, besides others contained 
in the usual mail-bags. At last the excitement 
and curiosity of the public had so increased, that 
one night the postmaster sent off twenty-three 
sacks filled with newspapers. The Norwich papers 
were published daily during the trial, and the 
proprietor of one paper received ninety-eight 
pounds in postage-stamps for copies of his paper 
which he had sent to the various places. 

F. C. H. 


| Contemporary History: Lorps Lyrypuvrst, 
BroveHam, AnD CAMPBELL. — At the time Lord 
Campbell was appointed to the office of Lord 
Chief Justice, it was “ the talk of the clubs” —than 
which, from my experience, there is not a more 
unauthentic source of information—“ that he con- 
trived to be made Chief Justice of England in 
= of Lord Denman, who was younger than 

imself, and who retired on the score of old age.” 

This is stated in Miss Martineau’s Biographical 
Sketches, and it is repeated in the last number of 
the Quarterly Review. It is very surprising that 
the writer of the article, who professes to speak 
from personal knowledge of all the circumstances 
and events on which he comments, should con- 
tinue to circulate such an error. 

He is not above referring to Burke’s Peerage. 
He says he did so to see the lineage set forth of 
Lord Lyndhurst. If he will take that book and 
turn to “ Denman,” he will find that the first lord 
of that name was born Feb. 23, 1779; and then, 
if he will refer to Stratheden, he will find that 
“plain John Campbell ” was born Sept. 15, 1781. 

When one sees mistakes made by writers in 
our own day, with all the facilities of reference 








— es 
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possessed by them, how can we trust what was | 


written, or what is inferred from that which was 
written, hundreds of years ago ? CLARRY. 


Ropert Burns.—Some years ago I observed 
on a pane of glass in an old window in the coffee- 


room of the White Lion at Chester the following | 


lines : — 
“ Right fit a place is window Glass 
To write the name of Bonny Lass, 
And if the Reason you Should Speir, 
Why both alike are Brittle Geir, 
A wee thing dings a Lozen Lame— 
A wee thing spoils a Maiden’s Fame. 
“ Roprt. Burns, 
“ Feb. 5%, 1798.” 
The capitals doubtless I copied, and have fac- 
similed the signature. 
time expecting to meet some one who might know 
something of these lines, or whether they have es- 
caped observation. I am in entire ignorance on the 
subject, but they have so much the ring of Burns 
that I send them to you in case they should not 
be known, and in search of an opinion regarding 
them. Wy. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHED WITH VINEGAR. — Whilst 
hunting out some references in Seymour's London 


the other day I chanced to light upon the follow- 


ing passage (vol. i. p. 654, col. 2) : — 

“ On Candlemas Eve, in the year 1444, about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, the steeple of St. Paul's was fired by 
lightning in the middle.of the shaft, or spire, both on the 
west side and on the south ; but by labour of many well- 
disposed people, the same (to appearance) quenched with 
vinegar.” 

Pray transfer it to your pages, that it may be 
compared with (what I will venture to call) the 
Hannibalean operation. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Poverty or Str WaAtteR Scotr’s Neruew.— 
SA nephew of Sir Walter Scott—William Scott, son 
of Sir Walter’s brother Daniel—is an inmate of the 
charitable ‘Home’ of the St. Andrew’s Society of Mon- 
treal. He went to Canada in 1828, was injured by an 
accident some years ago, and is in feeble health." On 


week days, this nephew of the author of Waverley saws | 


and splits firewood for the Home. He is sixty-four years 
of age.” 

I have taken the above from the Jrish Times of 
Jan. 11, 1869, Is it a mere newspaper canard, or 
can it possibly be true ? Y. 8. M 


Free Trape.— With reference to the positive 
originality of Messrs. Bright and Cobden on the 
question of free trade, it may interest some of 
— readers to know that, in the Evelyn Library at 
Wotton (where I am writing this), there exists— 

“ A Discourse consisting of Motives for the Enlarge- 


ment and Freedome of Trade—especially that of cloth 


and other woollen manufactures—engrossed at present 
contrary to the Law of Nature, the Law of Nations, and 
the Lawes of this Kingdome, by a company of private 


men who stile themselves Merchant-Adventurers. 1645.” 


| word to every schoolboy. 
I have waited for a long | 


The small volume is folioed throughout “A 
Discourse of Free Trade”; and its arguments 


| (particularly against monopoly) are in sympath 


with those of all freetraders of the nineteent 
century. Martin F, Tupper. 
Wotton House. 


Queries. 


CONON AND THE RETREAT OF THE SIX 
THOUSAND BRITONS, 

Few events in history are more celebrated than 
“the Retreat of the Ten Thousand,” and the name 
of their commander is familiar as a household 
But how many have 
heard of the similar exploit of six thousand 
Britons forcing their return from Italy, under their 
leader Conon, across the whole of Europe to their 
native country? The former owes much of its 
fame, doubtless, to the elegant narrative of its 


| historian general, while the latter may have sunk 


into comparative oblivion — “caret quia vate 
sacro.” Pet Sir Walter Raleigh characterises it 
as second only to the achievement of Xenophon 
and his Greeks. 

In describing the renewal of the war against 
Persia by Agesilaus, B.c. 396-4, he states that the 
Spartan king, emulous of the fame of his friend 


| and comrade Xenophon, contemplated a march on 


Susa at the head of the united forces of the 
Greek Confederacy to dictate terms to the Great 
King at his own capital, but the design was frus- 
trated by the outbreak of the Theban war before 
he accomplished any great or profitable achieve- 
ments. 

“For,” continues Raleigh, “ how highly soever it 
pleased Xenophon, who was his friend and follower in 
this and in other wars, to extol his virtues; his exploits, 
being only a few incursions into the countries lying near 
the sea, carry no proportion to Xenophon’s own journey, 
which I know not whether any age hath paralleled. The 
famous retreat of Conon the Briton, with six thousand 
men from Aquileia to his own country, through all the 
breadth of Italy and length of France, in despite of the 
Emperor Theodosius, being rather like it than equal,”— 
Hist. of the World, 3rd book of the Ist part, chap. xi. 
§ 1, p. 431, ed. 1687, 

I have sought in vain for a fuller account of 
this retreat, characterised as “famous’ by an au- 
thority so competent both as a soldier and a his- 
torian, but without success. Gibbon would hardly 
have passed over so dramatic an incident, but I 
find no allusion to it in his pages. 

Such an adventure might well have occurred 
on the death and defeat of Maximus at Aquileia 
in A.D. 388, or it may have some relation to the 
revolt of the British legions in a.p. 407, when 
the usurper Constantine was invested (among 
others) with the purple for a brief period. For 
when he established his authority in Spain, the 
following year, it was chiefly through the instru- 
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, | 
mentality of a body of British troops about five 
thousand strong, known as the Honorian Band, 
and composed of Attacotti (Scots), Marcomanni, | 
and other tribes. | 

I shall feel greatly obliged for any reference to a 
complete narrative of this event. My distance 
from any good library precludes me from prose- 
cuting the search myself. 

No mention of this Conon occurs among the 
eight of the name contributed to Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Biography by Messrs. Donkin & Mason, 
nor is he found in the Biog. Univer. W. E. 

[So far as we are aware, there is no full account of 
this extraordinary retreat of the six thousand Britons, 
and which terminated on the western shores of Little 
Brittany, where they permanently established themselves. 
Both Latin and Greek writers are silent on the subject ; 
but (as Carte observes) “the silence of those authors in 
that point, doth not appear sufficient to warrant a re- 
jecting the testimony of the British, especially since one 
of them, Llywarch Hén, Prince of Cumberland, lived 
within one hundred and fifty years of the time of this set- 
tlement of his countrymen in the Armorican Bretagne.” 
The leader of the Six Thousand was the celebrated 
Cynan Meiriadog, one of the princes of Powys, and 
cousin to Helen, the wife of Macsen Wledig (the Em- 
peror Maximus), whom he accompanied with his own 
retainers on the fatal expedition to Italy in a.p. 388, 
According to The Historical Triads of the Isle of Britain 


(No. xu.), this expedition constituted one of “ the three | 


Mighty Arrogances of the nation of the Cymry ; also (one 
of ) the three Silver Hosts”; and is so designated because 
it greatly impoverished the country both in respect of men 
and treasure. Archbishop Ussher (Brit. Eccl. Antiq. et | 
Primord., p. 199), following Nennius and other old British 
chroniclers, states that “ Maximus carried with him all 
the soldiers that Britain would afford; that he would 
never part with any of them till death had taken him 
from them; and then all the poor Britons who had 
escaped from the slaughter of Aquileia were in a miser- 
able condition, The country which they were to repass 
was in the power of the enemy; they had no ships to 
transport them over the ocean; but, making their way 
into Gaul, they pierced as far as Armorica, and settling 
down there got possession of that country, which is called 
Little Britain.” Maximus had conferred the sovereignty 
of Bretagne upon Cynan, a gift which was subsequently 
confirmed to him by the Emperor Theodosius, From him 
descended the Breton dukes, terminating in the fifteenth 
century in Anne of Brittany, successively the wife of King 
Charles VIII. and Louis XII. of France. Additional 
particulars respecting Cynan Meiriadog will be found in 
Geoffry of Monmouth’s British History, book vy. chaps. 
ix.-xv. inclusive.—Ep. ] 


Dip ApAM AND Eve FALL INTO THE Sea ?—In 
Philip de Thaun’s “ Bestiary,” in the Significacio of 
the “ elefant,” occur the lines: — 


*« Put ensement funt ces bestes en cest mund, 
Ki remembrent le fais de l’ancien forfait 
Que Eve et Adam firent, que puis en mer chairent, 
E puis engendrerent, e lur peché plurerent.”’ 
Is the expression merely metaphorical, or to be 
taken literally? The passage illustrates the state- 
ment in the Natura, that the elephant brings 


| forth her young in a deep water for fear of the 


dragon. In the “ Bestiary” of Reliqguie Antique, 
though that custom of the elephant is related, the 
falling of Adam and Eve into the water is not 
mentioned. I caa recollect it nowhere else. 

The euphuists, in their fauna and flora, seem 
merely to follow in the footsteps of the earlier 
bestiary-writers, Joun Appis, Jun. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

AnonyMovs.—Who are authors of the follow- 
ing works in juvenile and religious literature ?— 
Poetry without Fiction, by a Mother, 1823; Caro- 
line and her Mother, 1827; Sister's Gift, 1827 
(dedicated to the Duchess of Kent); Friendly 
Advice to Poor Neighbours: Cottage Tales, &c. 
1829 ; Aids to Development, 1829, 2 vols. Also of 
a little volume entitled Parlour Pastime, contain- 
ing charades, &c.: Lond. 1857? It is edited by 

, » 


“Uncle George.” R.I 


Bet Iyscription. — The following inscription 
is given as being on one of the bells in the parish 
church of Harbledown. It is copied from A Tour 
through the Isle of Thanet and some Parts of East 
Kent, 1793: — ; 

“O761, aN AaQVW Ld . WO TH Bal.” 

There are three bells. The first has on it 
“ Joceph Hatch made me”; the third, “ Pro nobis 
Sancta Katerina”; the second, the inscription given 
above. I shall be obliged to some reader of 
“N. & Q.” for an explanation of it. The “Joseph 
Hatch” named above seems to have cast many 
bells about the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. J. M. Cowper. 


Rosert CAtits.~-Some sixteen or seventeen 
years ago, a second-hand bookseller in London 
advertised the original manuscript of Callis On 
Sewers. A few days ago I purchased a orem 
which is also said to be the original autograph. 
[am anxious to know whether the book I have 
and the one formerly advertised are the same. 
I think, but am by no means sure, that the name 
of the bookseller who had it was Hamilton. 

Epwarp Pracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


CHURCHES DEDICATED TO St. ALBAN THE 
Martyr.—Can you furnish me with the names 
of any old churches dedicated to the proto-martyr 
of England? It has become of late years a 
somewhat common dedication; but, excepting 
the abbey, Tattenhall, co. Chester, is the only 
ancient instance that I know of. Pp. M. H. 

Oxford, 


a 
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CHURCHES NOT LIABLE FOR EXPENSES IN 
makine New Roaps.—If a certain proportion 
of the owners of property adjoining the roads 
laid out on a new estate agree to have the roads 

roperly constructed, the remaining number may 
Be compelled, respectively, to pay their shares of 
the expense. It was, however, decided in a case 
before the courts within three or four years, in 
which a clergyman was sued by the parochial 
authorities for the proportion alleged to be due 
on account of his parsonage and the church, that 
neither the incumbent nor churchwardens were 
liable for the expense; inasmuch as the church, 
&c., being a building for parochial purposes, the 
expense in question should be paid from parochial 
funds. I shall be much obliged if any reader of 
“N, & Q.” can give me a reference to this case. 
Joun MACLEAN. 

Hammersmith, 

Hay’s Martrat.—What is the date of Hay’s 
translation of Martial? * Can any one explain the 
allusions in his paraphrase of Ep. x11. 49? — 

“Thou master of Téte de Mouton, 
rhou Calverly of high renown.” 
. MAKROCHETR. 


HeRrALpIc Query.—Sable, two bends argent on 
a canton argent, a bend or impaling. Sable, a 


chevron between three fleur de lis argent. Crest, 
a wyvern. Who was the bearer of this coat; 
date about 1775 ? U.O. N. 


Westminster Club, 


InctisED Cross on Errigres oF AN EccuLEsi- 
astic.—In the church at Wellow, in Somerset- 
shire, there is an efligy of an ecclesiastic with an 
incised Maltese cross on the forehead. Was there 
any precise meaning attached to this, and are 
there many instances of it ? FELTON. 


Junius Reprvivus.— This signature was used 
by a writer very frequently in magazines and 
newspapers about forty years ago. Is it known 
who this person was ? ELLcEE. 


MARRIAGE Dienit1Es.—In the case of the 
widow of a nobleman or baronet marrying a com- 
moner, is it legal and usual for her to renounce 
her first husband's title, or does she preserve it as 
a prefix to her newly-acquired name by the second 
marriage ? Bera. 


PRETENDER’S Portratt.—I have an old Eng- 
lish glass with the likeness of the Pretender en- 
graved on it, surrounded by a laurel wreath, and 
the rose and thistle on each side. At the back is 
the motto “ Fiat.” Can any one give me infor- 
mation about it? 4 C. C. A. 


Priuroset.—Being engaged in collating curious 
superstitions in the eastern counties, and being 


[* It was published in 1755, 


just reminded of a parish in Suffolk where prim- 
roses cannot be cultivated to grow wild, I shall 
feel obliged by your permitting this inquiry of the 
name of the parish where such singular assertion 
is made. My friend, who is a clergyman of the 
Church of England, says that he has often heard 
of the case, but is unable to say where. 
J. Price. 

Proc.— What is the etymology of the word 
“prog,” meaning provisions? This question was 
asked in “N. & Q.,” 1*S. iv. 315, and has not yet 
been answered, although a conjecture was hazarded 
as to its identity with the Russian pirog. 1am 
induced to repeat the question at the present 
time from reading in the letter of Bishop Lyttel- 
ton (4 §S. iii. 49), “ We dined on our cold prog.” 
The date of this letter is 1764. The word “ prog,” 
given in Mr. Sternberg’s Northamptonshire Glos- 
sary, has nothing to do with provisions, and is evi- 
dently a variation of “prod.” Mr. Hotten puts 
“prog” into his Slang Dictionary, but does not 
attempt its etymology. Curnpert Bebe. 


Mrs. Roptnson, “ Perpita.’”’—Leslie, in his 
Life of Sir J. Reynolds (vol. ii. p- 345), mentions 
the existence of at least two portraits of this 
lady painted by Sir Joshua in the years 1782 and 
1784. 1. The half-length (engraved by Dickin- 
son, 1785), for which perhaps she sat in the 
former year, attired in the identical “ black riding 
hat and state lid of feathers” described by the 
“Man Milliner” in the Europ. Mag. for Nov. 
1782. 2. A profile, looking across the open sea. 
Waagen (vol. ii. p. 141) notes the former (?) in 
his visit to the Munro collection as “the actress 
in the character of Perdita”; and Cotton, who 
absurdly dates it Sept. 1758, says that a repetition 
of one of these portraits was purchased by Danby 
at Lady Thomond’s supplementary sale. 

I wish to obtain particulars of the size and 
present locale of any repetitions of the original 
in the Munro collection, and shall feel greatly 
obliged by a reference to any notices of this por- 
trait in the Art Journal, Illustrated London News, 
or similar publications. L, X. 

Oxford. 


SarLors with BiupeEons.—In the pantomime 
of Robinson Crusoe at Covent Garden Theatre, 
Mr. W. H. Payne appears on the stage dressed as 
a sailor, with a short stick or bludgeon in his 
hand. I have referred to some old prints of 
sailors, and find them so represented. Will you 
kindly inform me whether it was the custom for 
sailors to carry these weapons; and if so, whether 
it had any significance beyond mere fashion ? 

SANDALIUM, 


“ Virtve or Necessity.” —Can this expression 
be traced to a Greek or Roman source? I find 
it in three authors of different nations, who 
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flourished at an early period. Our own Chaucer 
(born about 1345) says, in the “Squire’s Tale” 
(line 10, 907) : — 
“ That I made virtue of necessity, 
And took it well.” 

Again, in one of the earliest Spanish plays, 
published a.p. 1577 (Parnaso Espaiiol, tom. vi. 
p. 63, ed. Madrid, 1772), entitled ‘ Nise Lasti- 
mosa,” by F. Geronimo Bermudez, I find (Act 1V. 
Se. 2):— 

“ Sera cordura 
Hacer virtud de la necesidad.” 


And in Rabelais (born about a.p. 1483) there is 
this expression in his Gargantua (i. 11): — 
“ Tl faisoit de nécessité vertu.” 
Can any correspondent point out an author of 


any nation, earlier than Chaucer, who made use 
of the expression? CravururD Tarr RaMaGeE. 


Warpiaw or Prrreavie.— Will you kindly 
allow me to bring under your notice, and that of 


your readers, a curiosity connected with the family | 


of Wardlaw of Pitreavie, the representatives of 
the very old Scotch family, Wardlaw of Torrie ? 


In the wall of Pitreavie House (near Dunferm- | 


line) there is a stone with the initials “ S. H. W.,” 
perhaps denoting Sir Henry Wardlaw, the first 
of Pitreavie (but there were subsequent Sir 
Henries). 

Cut out in the stone, running through the 
letters, and branching out from above the S., 
there are lines somewhat like twigs, ending below 
in fruit, or they may be meant to represent har- 
ness. I was unable to make out exactly what 
they were intended for. The same was repeated 


on a stone above a gate, a little distance from the | 


house, the letters being “D. E. W.”—perhaps 


Dame Elizabeth Wardlaw. Two Sir Henry Ward- | 


laws married Elizabeths: the second of the latter, 


a daughter of Sir Charles Halkett of Pitferran, | 
being the reputed author of the curious poem | 
Hardyknute. Perhaps there is some story con- | 


nected with the Wardlaws of Pitreavie which 
might explain these odd lines interlaced among 
their initials. H. R. 


Wisr.— W hat is the meaning of Wisp in Wisp- 
ington, a village in Lincolnshire? Dr. Bonney 
thought that the name might have been given to 
the parish from the frequency of Will-o’-the-wisp's 
—— on its low and wet lands. If it was 

/ill’s favourite resort, which I have never heard, 
it is not so now, for the drainers have been at 
work, and the lands are no longer wet. In Wright's 
History of Rutland it is stated that a parcel of 
land in Braunstonfield, partly wood ground and 
partly ture, commonly called the Wispe, was 
settled in trustees for certain charitable purposes. 


Will this description of the Wispe, “ partly wood | 





and partly pasture,” afford any clue to its mean- 
ing? It is certainly not inapplicable, even now, 
| to the parish of Wispington, as evinced by its 
broad fields and scattered trees. TREBREE. 


Queries Mith Answers. 


| Qvoration FRoM Prarep.—In a catalogue of 
| second-hand books (Blackburn, Reading), I find 
this note on an account of George IV.’s visits to 

=] ‘ ” 
| Scotland and Ireland : — 
| “Jt is rather characteristic that the Scotch title-page 
| to this monument of flunkeyism is comprised in ten lines. 
| The Irish is forty lines of palaver. The royal carriage 
wheels are reverentially traced with sycophantic minute- 

ness, plates given of spots benceforward holy ground, and 
| portraits of George in Scotch and Irish masquerade. And 
| we send missionaries to the benighted heathen who fall 
| down before brazen images that they set up! 

“ He was the world’s first gentleman, 
And made the appellation hideous.—Praed.” 

| 
| I have Whitmore’s edition of Praed in two 
| volumes (Redfield, New York, 1860), and Moxon’s 
| edition of 1864, but can find no such lines as the 
| above in either. Are they authentic ? 


| MAKROCHEIR. 


| [The following quatrain is said to have formed a por- 
| tion of Praed’s famous “ Epitaph on the late King of the 
| Sandwich Islands” (i. e. George IV.) :— 
“ A noble, nasty course he ran, 
Superbly filthy and fastidious ; 
He was the world’s first gentleman, 
And made the appellation hideous.” 


Mr. D. Coleridge, in his recent edition of the poet's 
works, which purports to be complete, has overlooked 
| this epitaph, the authorship of which admits of no doubt. 
So far as we are aware, it is only to be found in the first, 
| but very imperfect collection of Praed’s poems, which 
was made and published in the United States of America 
some twenty years ago. But in that American version 
of the epitaph the above four lines are conspicuous by 
their absence. Possibly they constitute a various reading, 
although it is difficult to assign any particular reason why 
the author should have suppressed them. For, judging 
from the ninth stanza of the epitaph, which we subjoin, 
the cancellation assuredly cannot be attributed to any 
| latent respect he had for the object of his satire : — 


“ And when Dissension flung her stain 
Upon the light of Hymen’s altar, 
And Destiny made Cupid’s chain 
As galling as the hangman’s halter, 
He passed a most domestic life, 
By many mistresses befriended ; 
And did not put away his wife, 
For fear the priest should be offended.” 


And by way of illustrating his text, he adds in a foot- 
note: “ When a native of the Sandwich Islands is weary 
of his first spouse, he may bring home another, but he 
may not divorce his original chosen consort.” ] 
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“Rosrnson Crosoz.”—Some years ago there 
was a song very popular (now superseded by the 
music hall “ comic” nonsense), narrating in a 
string of verses the outline of Robinson Crusoe’s 
story. Who wrote the words? Who composed 
the music? When did it first appear? and in 
what popular collection is it to be found ? 

DEFOR. 
[The music and words were published by E. Bates, 
Blackfriars Road, in 1797, and are entitled “Oh, poor 
Robinson Crusoe. A favorite Comic Chaunt written 
and sung by Mr. Cussans at the Royal Circus and Sad- 


ler’s Wells with universal applause.” The words are 


printed in The Universal Songster (Fairburn), 1825, i. 54, | 


as well as in the recent editions of Foote’s farce, The 
Mayor of Garratt, reprinted in Cumberland’s British 
Theatre, and the British Drama, The melody of this 
song, like that of “ The Tight Little Island,”* is a vocal 
version of “The Rogue’s March.” See Chappell’s Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, ii. 720, for remarks on the 
latter tune. } 

Wittespren Cavurcu. — When visiting this 
church lately, I was surprised to see a highly- 
coloured monumental tablet fixed to the wall over 
the communion table, recording the death of 
Richard Puno [Paine], Esq. J.P., Dec. 17, 1606, 
aged ninety-five, and Margaret his wife, Feb. 23, 
1595, aged seventy-two, the history of which 
tablet, &c., I was told, is somewhat interesting. 
Can this history be given by a correspondent ? 

T. C. NoBLe. 

{Richard Paine was a Justice of the Peace, as wel! as 
Gentleman Pensioner to five sovereigns, namely, Henry 
VIIL, Edward VI., Queens Mary and Elizabeth, and 
James I. In the year 1864 our correspondent Mr. JAMEs 
Know .ers found his tombstone had been sacrilegiously 
removed from the churchyard and deposited in the en- 
gine-house, although it was in very fair preservation- 
(“N. & Q.” 34 S. vi. 247.) Lysons states that on the 
east wall of the church is a monument to his memory. 
It is expected that the members of the London and Mid- 
dlesex Archzological Society will shortly pay a visit to 
Willesden church, } 


“ MasquaRapE pu Cret,” By J. S.—Two 
volumes of plays by James Shirley have recently 
come into my hands from the late Marquis of 
Hastings's library. They are all original editions, 
but one among them somewhat puzzles me. I 





correspondents will remember, was in their boyish days 
the theme of every joyous peasant and patriotic artisan :— 
“Daddy Neptune one day to Freedom did say, 
‘If ever I lived upon dry land, 
The spot I should hit on would be little Britain,’ 
Says Freedom, *‘ Why, that’s my own island.’ 
Oh, it’s a snug little island, ~ 
A right little, tight little island ; 
Seek all the globe round, there’s none can be found 
So happy as this Tittle island,” 





* “The Tight Little Island,” as many of our venerable | 





can neither find it mentioned in Watt, Lowndes, 
or acopy in the British Museum. It is entitled: 

“ Masquarade du Ciel, presented to the Great Queene 
of the Little World. A Celestiall Map, representing the 
true site and Motions of the Heavenly bodies through the 
yeeres 1639-40, &c, Shadowing the late Commotions be- 
tween Saturn and Mercury about the Northern Thule, 
With the Happy Peace and Union through the whole 
Little World made by the Goodnesse of Phebus and 
Royall Phebe. By J.5. London: Printed by R. B. for 
5. C. 1640,” 

It is the usual small 4to size, is dedicated to 
the queen, and comprises 37 pages. What is the 
history of this curious masque, and is it unique ? 

T. C. Nose. 

[On the authority of Archbishop Sancroft, who had 
written the name of the author on a copy of this play in 
the library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, it is as- 
cribed to John Sadler, who was born in Shropshire, 
Aug. 18, 1615 ; admitted pensioner of Emmanuel College, 
Nov. 13, 1630; M.A. 1638; was fellow of the college the 
same year, and afterwards Master of Magdalene College. 
Baxter (Life by Calamy, ii. 83; iii, 116) says he was 
“a general scholar, and an accomplished gentleman : 
afterwards Town Clerk of London.” Kennett ( Register 
and Chronicle, pp. 906, 913) informs us that in Dec. 1662 
he was deprived of the mastership of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, to make way for the old master, Dr, Rainbow, 
and that he “ was town clerk of London all the time of 
his being master of Magdalene, and before, but not long 
after.” Kennett adds, “It must be owned he was not 
always right in his head, especially towards the latter 
end of his being master of the college.” There is a very 
curious account of him in Hutchins’s History of Dor- 
setshire, edit. 1815, i. 259; iv. 355. After sustaining 
some severe losses, he retired to his manor at Warmwell 


| in Dorsetshire, where he died in April, 1674.] 


Tae Brocas.—What is the origin and deriva- 
tion of the word the “ Brocas,” the name under 
which the meadow on the Eton side of the 
Thames is known, from which the boats start at 
the Eton regattas. W. F. H. 

[ The probable derivation of the name is that suggested 
by the late Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, namely, that the word 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon broca, a brook ; or, as 
Somner renders it, rivus, rivulus. Consult “N, & Q” 
204 §. xi. 339; xii. 78, 381.) 


“ Breecnes Brie.” —In Caxton’s Golden 
Legend, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 1527, is, 
I understand, the passage in Genesis : — 

“They toke fygge leves and sowed them togyder for 
to cover theyr membres in maner of breches.” 
Is this the earliest date of this passage in print ? 
T. C. Nosre. 
[This may probably be the earliest reading of the pas- 
sage in print, although Wiclif’s translation, made about 
the year 1378 or 1380, is prior in point of time. In the 
text of the Oxford manuscript printed in 1850, and edited 
by Forshall and Madden, we read, “And the eizen of 
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both ben openyd; and whanne thei knewen hem silf to | 
be nakid, thei soweden to gidre leeues of a fige tree, and 
maden hem brechis.” The first edition of the Genevan 
version, commonly called the Breeches Bible, was pub- 
lished in 1560. ] 


Latry Graces,—Can you tell me of any book | 
which contains the Latin graces used at the col- 
leges in Oxford ? P. M. H. 


Oxford. 


[Copies of the various graces used at the colleges of | 
Oxford are printed in Reliquia Hearniana, edit. 1857, ii. 
907-921. Mr. Camden, when he was a very young man 
of Broadgate Hall, now Pembroke College, made the 
Latin grace which they use to this day.—Jb. i. 213.] 





Replies. 


THE MISTLETOE ON THE OAK. 
(4" S. iii. 109.) 

I have just read a long letter, signed James H. 
Drxow, on the subject of “ The Mistletoe on the 
Oak.” Should it interest him or any other mem- 
bers of the Murithian Society, I beg to inform 
them that at the present moment a very fine 
specimen of the mistletoe is growing on an oak- 
tree within two or three miles of this place. | 
Eastnor Castle, the residence of Lord Somers, is 
approached from the north by a road running 
a the crest of a wooded hill locally known as 
the Hog’s Back; about two-thirds of the length 
of this drive, between the two lodges, entering 
from the Malvern and Ledbury road, and on the 
right-hand side, is the oak-tree in question. From 
its appearance, I should take it to be a tree of 
from eighty to a hundred years’ growth. Should 
Mr. Dixon wish for any further particulars, I 
shall be happy to supply them. 

S. T. Scropr, Jun. 

Malvern Wells, Worcestershire. 





In the museum at Worcester I have often seen 
& specimen of this plant, parasitic on the oak. 
The tree from which it was cut was, and I believe 
still is, a well-known oak in Eastnor Park, the | 
seat of Lord Somers, near Malvern. I know that 
it bore the mistletoe year after year. 

As to the ash: some twenty years ago I saw, 
in the hall of Troy House, Monmouth, the seat of 
the Duke of Beaufort, a large plant of mistletoe ; | 
and was told that it was preserved as a curiosity, 
having been cut from an ash-tree on the estate. 

W. J. Bernaarp Situ. 


Temple. 

In Eastnor Park, Herefordshire, the mistletoe 
may be seen on an oak. This instance has been 
quoted before. 

Iam told that, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
the mistletoe may be seen on several olive-trees. 





The berry of this plant is smaller than those in 
Europe, and of a pinkish colour. O. F.C. 





In the Proceedings of the Woolhope Society of 
Herefordshire for the year 1866 are photographs 
of two mistletoe oaks (Q. pedunculata). Of these 
one is at Eastnor, and has no less than seven 
boughs upon it, and in every case the tree is 
withered in the part to which the mistletoe is 
attached. The other example is on Primrose Hill, 
in Tedstone-de-la-Mere, and was discovered some 
thirty years ago by Dr. Cradock, the late Prin- 


| cipal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 


C. J. Roprnson. 
P.S. Since writing the above, I have seen 


| (through the kindness of the author) Dr. Bull’s 


monograph on the subject. It is published in the 
Transactions of the Woolhope Society for 1864, 
and is in fact a complete treatise upon the natural 
and legendary history of the mistletoe. In addi- 
tion to the two instances of the growth of the 


| mistletoe on the oak already mentioned, Dr. Bull 


mentions the following, which he has authen- 
ticated : — 
“1. At Badams Court, Sedbury Park, near Chepstow. 

2. At Burninsfold Farm, Dunsfold, Surrey. 

3. In Hackwood Park, Hants, 

t. In a wood by the side of the South Devon Railway, 
about three miles north of Plymouth.” 

The author adds: — 

“ These are all the instances of the growth of the 
Viscum album on the oak that I have been able to au- 
thenticate, or believe in, as existing at the present time.” 

Dr. Bull considers that there is no ground for 

the suggestion that has been made — 
“ That we must look for the mistletoe of the Druids, not 
in the Viscum album of our own trees, but in the Loran- 
thus europaeus, an allied parasite, which is frequently 
found growing on oaks in the South of Europe.” 


WHO WERE THE COMBATANTS AT THE 
BATTLE OF THE INCHES AT PERTH IN 1396? 
(4* S. iii. 7, &c.) 

As amember of the clan Shaw, and therefore 
concerned in whatever redounds to its historical 
renown, I ought not perhaps to demur very much 
to the conclusion come to by your talented corre< 
spondent, Dr. MacpHErson, as to the above ques- 
tion. For, although he takes from us one of our 
greatest reputed chiefs, from whom some families 
amongst us still claim to be descended, and hands 
the proprietorship of him entirely over to our 
well-beloved cousins the Farquharsons, he never- 


| theless assigns to the Shaws, the place in the 


famous conflict at Perth hitherto attributed by 
the most critical writer (Skene) on the subject, to 
a much more powerful and distinguished branch 
of the clan Chattan—namef¥, the Macphersons. 
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Let me examine on what grounds : — 

1. He says that the testimony of the original 
authority (Wyntoun) has been garbled and dis- 
torted by subsequent writers to suit later popular 
theories, and fall in with the claims of the more 
powerful families of after times.— Admitted. 

2. He says that there was a race of Shaws or 
Schas in Rothiemurchus at and prior to the period 
of the contest—Admitted. We have charter 
evidence on the point. (Preface to Spald. Club 
Mise. iv. p. xxvi.) 

3. (2) That these Shaws were troublesome to 
the Earl of Moray, and that therefore he, having 
an interest in their being weakened, (4) joined 
with the Earl of Crawford in bringing about this 
contest.—(a) Very likely, but not proven, (0) 
therefore does not follow. 

4. That Yha, Ha, and Sha are different forms 
of the same name. But if so, and if the clan 
Ha or Yha were the clan Sha, why does not 
Wyntoun spell it so? If Ha or Yha were the 
same as Sha, then he would have spelled Sha 
Farquharis Son, Yha Farquharis Son, which he 
does not do. 

Skene’s conclusion on this point is different. 
One of the ancestors of the Macphersons, in their 
genealogy as given in the MS. of 1450, was Heth. 
From him, he says, they were called at one time 
the clan Heth, pronounced in Gaelic Ha or Yha. 
The son of one of the earliest Shas in Rothiemur- 
chus spells his name, as a witness to a legal docu- 
ment, Seth—thus “ Ferchard son of Seth.” The 
document was an agreement between Andrew, 
Bishop of Moray, and the Earl of Moray, a.p. 

234. Heth and Seth, then, are different names ; 
the former sounds Yha, the latter Sha. 

Dr. Macpnerson then endeavours to prove 
that the clan Farquharson is the same as the 
clan Chewill or Quhele, from — 

1. The resemblance of the name Quhele or Che- 
will to Janla or Fhiunla (Finlay), a well-known 
appellative of the clan Farquharson. But they 
were not designated as the clan Fhiunla or Janla 
till after the time of their great ancestor Finlay 
Mor, who fell bearing the royal standard at 
Pinkie in 1547. 

2. From the fact that a certain “Slurach (or 
Sheach Farquharis Son) e¢ omnes clan Chewill ” 
are associated in an Act of forfeiture in 1392 along 
with Thomas and Patrick Duncanson (the latter 
the ancestor of the Robertsons of Lude) for 
their share in the well-known raid of Angus. A 
Farquharson, he also says, married about this 
time a daughter of the above Patrick’s. This 
may account for the association in arms of Slurach 
or Sheach and the haill clan Chewill with the 
renowned leaders of the clan Donachy or Robert- 
son, but it does not prove that the clan Chewill 
was the clan Farquharson; for the clan Farquhar- 
son had not at that period any existence, if we are 
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to place any reliance on their own family genealo- 
gies and traditions. 

It is perfectly true that about this time a 
daughter of the house of Robertson married the 
ancestor of the Farquharsons and the founder of 
the family. The tradition of the Robertsons 
agrees with that of the Farquharsons on the point. 
(See Sir R. Douglas’ Baronage, quoting a MS, 
history of the Robertsons of Struan.) 

But the Farquharson MS. and genealogies all 
bear that the Jirst settler and founder of the clan 
on Dee side was a Farquhar Shaw from Rothie- 
murchus, who only settled in Braemar about the 
pt riod of the contest, 

A copy of the well-known Brouchdearg Manu- 
script lies before me as I write, and also the 
“ Farquharson Genealogy,” as given in the Scottish 
Nation. The Brouchdearg Manuscript was written 
in 1733 by the 7éor of Farquharson of Brouch- 
dearg, himself a Farquharson. He laments in the 
beginning of it “ that it has become a custom,,in 
making out genealogies, to propagate idle stories 
which conceal and disguise the truth and dis- 
credit the whole history, making it pass for an 
invented fable.” He then states his determina- 
tion “to narrate nothing but what is true.” 

Ilis record on the point we are considering is 
simply this: “ Farquhar Shaw, whose name /jirst 
gave rise to this surname (Farquharson), came 
over from Rothiemurchus and took up his re- 
sidence near the Linn of Dee, where he perished 
by an accident.” Thisis circumstantial and bears 
the impress of truth. Moreover the Tutor takes 
no notice of the story so popular and prevalent at 
the time he wrote—namely, that this Farquhar 
Shaw was a descendant of Shaw Macduff, a son 
of Macduff, Thane of Fife. This theory of the 
descent of Shaws and Macintoshes from the Thanes 
of Fife was thoroughly refuted by Mr. Skene in 
his Highlanders of Scotland, published in 1837, 
We may, therefore, rely on the statement in the 
Brouchdearg Manuscript. 

Who then was this Farquhar Shaw, the founder 
of the Farquharsons? The common tradition in 
the Highlands, and particularly amongst Shaws 
and Farquharsons, is that he was the second son 
of the Shaw who commanded the victorious party 
on the Inch in 1396. Between Farquhar the 
first founder, and Findlay Mor (1540) the second 
great founder of the family, there were only three 
generations, so that we can approximate to the 
date of the settlement of the former in Dee side, 
probably about 1400, corresponding with the tra- 
dition that he was a son of Sha Farquharis Son of 
1396, 

Colonel Robertson, the direct male descendant 
of said Patrick Duncanson, and the author of a 
learned and critical work entitled JZistorical Proofs 
of the Highlanders, concurs with me in the opinion 
(expressed in a letter written to me on the sub- 
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ject), that “the Farquharsons did not belong to 

Aberdeenshire at the period of the raid of Angus 

in 1391, nor had then any existence as a clan.” 

Dr. Macpnerson’s theory, therefore, as to their 

having been the wild Highland Katherans who 

then molested the Earl of Crawford, falls to the 
und. 

Who then were the clan Chewill (or[Quhele) 
and the clan Yha? I presume not to decide. 
Some writers subsequent to Wyntoun transpose 
the leaders, assigning Sha to the clan Yha (or 
Kay, as they my | call it), and Christie 
Mac Ian to the clan Quhele, or, as they call it, 
the clan Chattan, from that clan coming more 
into prominence. But the unvaried tradition of 
the families themselves (whether the contest is 
alleged to have been as between Macintoshes and 
Macphersons, or as between Macintoshes and 
Macpbersons united and the clan Dhai or David- 
sons,) has been that a Sha led the victorious 
party. His grave is still pointed out in the old 
churchyard at Rothiemurchus; a rude slab marks 
the spot, and dire will be the fate, says the tradi- 
tion of the district, of any one who shall venture 
to disturb it. 

The Shaws lost their heritage in Rothiemur- 
chus owing to the slaughter by their chief Allan, 


of his step-father Dallas of Cantray, in the end | 


of the sixteenth century. In 1594 we have the 
last mention of the clan Chewill in history, in a 
“roll of broken clans.” They are not mentioned 
in any document =. They passed out of his- 
tory at the time the Shaws lost their territory. 
Were they one and the same, as Farquharson and 
Fhiunla were the same? In the same list, the 
clan Farquharson is rately entered, which does 
not tally with Dr. Macpnerson's theory that 
they were the clan Chewill. 
Witt, G, Suaw. 
Parsonage, Forfar. 


“CROM A BOO.” 
(4" S. ii. 438, 522, 614.) 


The reply of A GERALpINe does not partake of 
the usual courteousness of the scions of the house 
of the “‘Geraldines.” If he is so well acquainted 
with the translations of the mottoes of the several 


branches of the family of which he purports to | 


be a member, why invite the contributors of 
“N.& Q.,” who are by his own showing more 
ignorant than himself, to stultify their want of 
knowledge by following his advice to “try a little 
more,” that he may enlighten them, and thus 
shine the brighter through the dark mass of igno- 
rance which he evidently presumes will be con- 


tributed to the pages of a work which has for its | 


object the elucidation and not the confounding of 
its contributors’ ideas, 


Does the “author of a History of the Ge- 
raldines” assert that “Crom a boo” has any sense 
at all? 

It is to be hoped that we may have a correct 
rendering from one who professes so much, but in 
the meantime I must run the risk of either giving 
him gratuitous information, or exposing my own 
ignorance by offering the following as the expla- 
nation of the motto in reply to his challenge :— 

Crom, the son of Maolrin, son of Raghnal, built 
a castle on the river Maig, co. Limerick, calling it 
by his own name; subsequently Maurice Fitz- 
gerald, second Lord Offaly, overran that part of 
the country, and having taken the castle of Crom 
adopted the war-cry or motto of ‘ Crom a buad” 
(not Crom a boo), thus expressing his “ victory ” 
of Crom, the chief residence of a branch of the 
O’Donovans. 

The descendants of Maurice have retained the 
sound of the pronunciation in the incorrect spelling 
of Crom a (or ee) boo. Lio. F. 








As all previous translations of the above are 
ronounced by A GERALDINE to be quite wrong, 
will venture another, suggested by a friend of 
mine in our college days, long, loug ago. In 
books of heraldry, the meaning of Crom a boo is 
given as I will burn, which led my friend to the 
| happy suggestion that it was only a corruption of 
the Latin cremabo. Let this go for its worth ; but 
at least it was “ ben trovato.”’ F. C. H. 





BRIGHTON BALLAD. 
(4" S. iii. 32.) 
A version of this ballad is contained in The 
Charcoal Burner, a drama produced at the Surrey 
Theatre on December 26, 1532, written by George 
| Almar, then an actor at, and writer of pieces for, 

that theatre, and afterwards manager of Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre. Mr. Almar's version, however, 
refers not to Brighton, but to Knaresborough in 
Yorkshire, in and near to which town the scene of 
| The Charcoal Burner is laid. I cannot pretend 

to say which version was the original. Mr. 
| Almar wrote his drama, it will be observed, up- 

wards of thirty-six years ago, and he may vanciille 
have appropriated and altered the Brighton ballad 
which H. H. says appeared in some magazine 
about forty-five years ago. In the play-bill of the 
first performance of The Charcoal Burner (now 
before me) the ballad is described as “ a Comic 
Song, newly invented.” As I believe the printed 
copy of The Charcoal Burner is very scarce, I 
have extracted the ballad from it and subjoin 
| it: — 





SONG. 
“ Dark was the night in Knaresboro’, 
| Oh, very dark, I mean; 
Few of the lamps were lighted up, 
And they could not be seen! 
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When forth there came a lady gay— 
A lady gay was she, 
And her cloak was made of the best blue silk, 
And it hung right tastily. 
With my tink-a-tink, &. 
“ And the lady she went to the Knaresboro’ play 
Nay, walked upon her feet ; 
Then into a box the lady went, 
And sat upon a seat. 
And why did this lady lonely go 
So dull and lonely thither ? 
Oh, in my opinion, [ should suppose 
Because nobody would go with her. 
With my tink-a-tink, &c. 
“But the lady was to meet somebody, 
For her own true lover she looked; 
For he said he’d be down from London that night, 
And she knew that his place was book’d. 
But still he came not—he came not then, 
But she hoped that he would yet: 
When lo! a box-keeper burst into the box, 
Who seemed in a terrible pet. 
With my tink-a-tink, &c. 
“*¢Oh! the coach was overturned,’ he said, 
‘On which your lover did ride, 
And his large leather box was lost in the dark.’ 
‘Good gracious me!’ she cried. 
* But oh, the dear, dear man himself ; 
Oh, where is he?’ she said. 
‘Alas! alas! he was killed by the fall ; 
So lady, in fact, he’s dead.’ 
With my tink-a-tink, &c. 
“ He is not dead! you cruel man— 
He is not dead, that’s poz ; 
His head was too thick to be kill’d by the fall.’ 
Says he, ‘ ’Pon my honour he was.’ 
‘Oh, then,’ quoth the lady, all so sad, 
O’ercome with sorrow deep, 
Since I’ve come at half-price I will see the farce, 
And then I'll go home and weep.’ 
With my tink-a-tink, &c.” 
W. H. Husk. 


A YARD OF ALE, 
(4 S. iii. 106.) 


There still exists at Eton the custom of drinking 
a yard of ale, or, as it is called there, “ the long 
glass.” Once a week, in the summer half, about 
twenty to thirty of the boys in the boats, or of 
the principal cricket or foot-ball players, invited 
by the captain of the boats and the captain of the 


cricketeleven, assemble in a room at a small public- | 


house for luncheon. The luncheon or “ cellar,” 
as it is called, consists of bread and cheese, salads, 
beer, and cider-cup. At the conclusion of the 
luncheon a boy, previously invited for the pur- 
pose, is requested to step forward; he sits down 
on a chair, a napkin is tied round his neck, and 
the long glass filled with beer is presented to 
him. Watches are pulled out, and at a given signal 
he begins to drink. If he does it in good time he 
is greeted with loud applause; but if he leaves a 


drop at the bottom of the bowl it has to be re- | 


filled, and he has to drink again. Two or three 


| fellows are asked to drink at each cellar, and 

after this initiation they are entitled to be asked 

on future occasions. This is a very old institution, 
R. H. B. H. 





The custom of serving a quart of ale in a measure 
a yard long was in vogue a very few years ago at 
the Dolphin on the Abingdon road, near Oxford. 
It was a source of considerable amusement when 
first introduced. Though the house has changed 
hands since then, no doubt the “pots” are pre- 
served, and might be brought out at the request 
of a customer. m. CG, 'W. 





This was not at all an uncommon mode of in- 
ducing custom fifty or sixty years ago; but very 
much later, I remember seeing on a public-house 
in Byard Lane, Nottingham, two glasses of these 
lengths painted on a sign, and the inscription — 
“ Ale sold here by the yard and half-yard.” 

ELLCEE, 





There is, or was some years ago when I saw it, 
a long horn-shaped glass—say three feet—in the 
cellars at Knole House, Sevenoaks, Kent, out of 
| which visitors were invited to taste the strong 


ale. E. B. 





A glass vessel precisely answering to the de- 
scription given by C. P. T. of that at Lincoln is 
| in the South Kensington Museum. It is thus 
| described on the label : — 

“ VesseL.—Clear glass, long trumpet form. A bulb 
at the lower end; (termed a forfeit glass). Venetian, 
17th centy. L. 3 ft, 1 in., diam, at mouth 3g in. Given 
by Mr. W. Brown of Broad Hinton. 8074.-"62.” 

Broad Hinton is a village in Wiltshire. K. 





In the year 1858, in a public-house in the vil- 
lage of Sandgate, under Shornclifie Camp, I drank 
a yard of ale from a glass vessel precisely similar 
to that described by C. P. T. 

H. A. St. J. M. 





C. P. T. may be interested to know that in 
Evelyn’s Diary, Feb. 10, 1685, quoted in Hone’s 
Yeur-book, it is mentioned that on the proclama- 
tion of James II. in the market-place of Bromley 
by the sheriff of Kent, the commander of the 
troops and other officers drank the king’s health 
in a flint glass a yard long. J. E. Cussans. 





In reply to C. P. T., I may note that the yard of 
ale, although a curiosity, does not seem to be 
| extremely rare, for I am informed by one friend 
of the existence of one of these fun-causing gob- 
lets (if I may so term what is of almost non- 
descript shape) at the King’s Arms (or King’s 
| Head) in the Marketplace at Cambridge ; and by 
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another of one at the Tiger's Head Inn, in the 
village of Foots Cray, near Chiselburst. The 
latter gentleman has recently had no difficulty in 
getting one made in London for the entertain- 
ment of friends, the glassmakers appearing at once 
to know the proper form, from which I gather 
that the yard of ale may be met with somewhat 
frequently. “Ale sold by the yard” is also the 
proclamation on the signboard of a publichouse in 
Queen Street, Gravesend. With regard to the 
second instance I have quoted, my friend adds 
that “as far as he can recollect he saw it filled 
much oftener with brandy and water and cham- 
agne than with ale;” but it is only fair to 
icantep to record that the glass in question was 
of rather degenerate proportions, being in fact 
only about twenty-six instead of thirty-six inches 
long. A. G.S. 

Mile End. 

HARD WORDS IN CHAUCER. 
(4 §. iii. 89.) 


Mr. FurnTvAtt has sent me an explanation of 
poudre-marchaunt tart which seems to be quite 
satisfactory. He takes fart to mean sharp, with 
reference to taste, as it is still used. oudre- 
marchaunt is a flavouring powder, twice mentioned 
in Hlouschold Ordinances and Rece upts (Soc. Antiq. 
1790), at pp. 426 and 434: “do therto pouder 
marchant,” and “do thi flessh therto, and gode 
herbes, and pouder marchaunt, and let hit well 
stew.” My supposition that poudre is a verb is 
therefore wrong. The chief difficulty is in the 
word tart. Not perceiving that it can be taken as 
an adjective, I was driven to consider poudre as a 
verb from the absurdity of supposing that Chau- 
cer’s cook used to boil tarts, as the usual punctua- 
tion of the passage seems to imply. The reader 
will find in the index to the Babees Book, s. v. 
“ Powder,” further illustrations, including a men- 
tion of the powder of galingale. 

This matter set right, I offer a few more solu- 
tions. Broken harm, 9299. If broken is an 
infinitive rather than a past participle, it may 
mean either to broke (i. e. to act as a procuress, 
see Nares), or to make use of, employ ; since broken 
is another spelling of brouken, A.-S. briican, modern 
Eng. brook, G. brauchen. Harm sometimes means 
mischief in Old English, and I do not quite see 
why broken harm may not signify to make mis- 
chief, unless the reading be corrupt. Or it may 
mean to enjoy mischief, for to enjoy is, in fact, the 
commonest signification of broken or brouken. To 
turnen cuppes means simply to turn cups, i. e. to 
roduce wooden cups by the use of the turner’s art. 
‘here is not the slightest difficulty about it. 
Douced is only another spelling of the musical 
instrument called a dulcet. For dulcarnon, see 


Halliwell and Kersey’s Phillips’ World of Words. 


ee 


Durense Mr. Morris considers as another form of 
duresse, constraint. It is, I suppose, in the geni- 
tive case, and “the newe durense pleasaunce ” 
means “ the delight of the new constraint”; but 
this is a little unsatisfactory. Consite, says Mr. 
Morris, is to recite, but I know of no example of 
this. It seems to me to be me rely the verb to 
conceit, i. e. to imagine. (See “ conceit” in Halli- 
well.) Farewell feldefare is farewell, fieldfare! 
It is clearly a proverb expressing “go, and never 
mind what becomes of you.” The fieldfare leaves 
us as the summer comes, and so we can see him 
depart without much regret. Tyrwhitt marks 
hyghen asa difficulty; but his reference shows us 
on highen, i. e. on high, where there is no difficulty, 
Trinpe of chese is a piece of cheese; p rasibly a 
third part. It is curious that Shakespeare uses 
triple to mean one of three, expressing by it divi- 
sion by three, and not multiplication. Viretote is 
in Morris's edition verytrot, i. e. very trot, quick 
pace. So vitremite should rather be wyntermyte, 


| a rough out-of-doors winter cap. Whipul-tre Mr. 


Morris explains by cornel-tree: I do not know why. 

It may mean a tree out of which “ whipple-trees” 

are made, (See ‘‘ Whipple-tree” in Halliwell.) 

Nearly all the words now left unexplained are 

proper names, Watrer W. SKEAT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


A solution of one of these, kankerdort, has oc- 
curred to me; which, however, I advance with 
great diflidence. I would suggest that the word 
should be divided—not, as Mr. SKEAT proposes, 
into kankerd and ort, but into kanker and dort. 
In Scotland the adjectives kankered and dorty 
are quite common, in the sense of “ ill-tempered,” 
for which see Jamieson's Dictionary. 

Their relative nouns would be, respectively, 
kanker and dort. I have no recollection of either 
hearing or seeing the former; but the latter 


| occurs in the common expression, “ Meg dorts,” 


that is, “ Meg of the tempers.” 

We are all familiar with the phrase “ wrath 
and rage,” in which two words of nearly similar 
signification are used in conjunction to intensify 
the author's meaning. Does not Chaucer com- 
bine kanker and dort in the same way, only leay- 
ing out the conjunction for the sake of the 
rhythm ?—as a poet of the present day might say, 
that one of his characters was in a “ wrath-rage.” 

GeorcE VERE Irvine. 


Your correspondent’s haste is calculated to mar 
my plan of having Tyrwhitt’s list of difficul- 
ties discussed seriatim in your columns. He has 
rushed into print heedless of consequences. I 
differ very much with Mr. Skzar. Some of his 
notes only serve to show how easily Chaucer may 
be mis-understood ; ex. gr. :— 
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1. Cankedort. The terminal here, I think, 
means a bed. Compare the French dortoir, also 
dormouse, dormitary. 

2. Frape, I think, means strike, Fr. frapper. 
The strike is an old measure of capacity, a bushel, 
a large quantity. 

3. Gnoffe, 1 read an oaf, an ouphe; a fairy 
changeling, a blockhea d. 

$, /iawe-bake means half-bake ; ¢. e. raw meat, 
or underdone food. There is a sort of hasty- 
pudding produced of such slack-bake. 

5, Span-newe, A.-S. spannen, to stre tch; fresh 
from the tenter-hooks or stretchers. J ide Nares’ 
Glossary. 

Radevore, [I read “a thing of duty,” Ir. re- 
devoir, “a redaubled obligation”; a task; what 
ve now call a sampler. 

7. Sered-pottes, | think, means dried-scabs. 

8, Counter. I read “ Sergeant-countour,” an old 
shire-officer, otherwise bailiff of the hundred. 
Vide Cowell's Law Dictionary. 

, 10. Fortened-crece has nothing to do with 
abortion. It is literally “ strengthened increases,” 
i. e. grows by indulgence. 

I could easily extend this list, if your readers 


care to have more from me; it will serve to show 


how much the subject needs ventilation. A. H. 





Farewell feldefare. Urather wonder to find this 
in Tyrwhiit’s list of expressions not understood 
by him in his Chaucer Glossary. Even without 
reference to the contexts which he cites, it seems 
to me obvious that this is a valediction, probably 
proverbial, to anything which, like the wild and 
migratory fieldfare, has taken flight, and is not 
likely to be recovered. In the Romaunt of the 
Rose it is applied to summer friends; in Troilus, 
to something still more fugitive and irrecoverable, 
viz. that which has been destroyed by fire. 


W.P. BP. 


[I would add an illustration of the meaning of 


“ squamious of ” as given in the article on “ Hard 
Words in Chaucer.” 

In a version of the Te Deum from a fourteenth 
century primer given by Maskell (Mon. Rit. ii. 
12), we have, “ Thou wert not skoymus of the 
maidens wombe.” 
similar date (Von. Rit. ii. 229, 231), “ Thou 
wert not skoymus to take the maydenes wombe.”’ 

Jounson BalIy. 
Pallion, 


Danvers Morro (4* §, iii. 106.) —Will W. H. J. 
kindly furnish me with a reference to the deed 
in the Addit. Charters, British Museum, relative 
to the Danvers property in Melksham, Wilts, and 
a description of any arms or device on the seal in 
addition to the motto he mentions, and to which 


In two other versions of 
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I cannot furnish a satisfactory solution at present ? 
The Danvers family commonly sealed with a quar- 
tered coat—l and 4, Danvers (ancient): 2 and 3, 
Latimer, Lord Neville, or with the small black- 
letter 33 four times repeated, forming a mono- 
gram. The date of the deed will decide to which 
Sir John Danvers the seal belonged. Elizabeth, 
daughter and co-heiress of Ambrose Dauntesey, 
Esq of Melksham, was made sole heiress of her 
grandfather, Sir John Dauntesey of West Laving- 
ton. She became the second wife of Sir John 
Danvers the regicide, and probably the deed will 
show that in this mode Sir John Danvers had 
property in Melsham. 

The house once inhabited by Ambrose Daun- 
tesey, and afterwards by his widow's second hus- 
band, Henry Brouncker, was pulled down some 
ew years back, I add my address to enable 

H. J.,if he will so favour me, to add any 
information he may have collected from this deed 
to my West Lavington papers relating to former 
Epwarp WILTON. 


owners of the estate. 
West Lavington, Devizes. 
Artuvur AsnpitTet (4" S. iii. 96.) — Of the 
estimable and ever-obliging Ashpitel | wish some- 
thing more had been said. Himself and his little 
nest in Poets’ Corner, Westminster, were made for 
each other. He had a very fine collection of 
drawings and articles of yer and, if I am not 
mistaken, some ve ry original and ancient paintings 
of very great rarity. These are well worth look- 
ing after, and I hope the National Gallery will 
not lose sight of them. Of great talent as a cul- 
tivated architect, he was one of the most genial 
and kind-hearted men I ever knew.* 
Busney Hearn. 
Cattigrapuy (4 §, ii, 518; iii. 115.) —Much 
already has been said and written on this inter- 
esting subject. No one has done it better and 
more fully than M. Feuillet de Conches in his 
Causeries d'un Curieux; but, however flattered I 
may be at the wish kindly expressed by Mr. HER- 
MANN Kinpt that “I would prolong the discus- 
sion on the handwriting of eminent men judged 
by the like,” this last word evidently does not 
apply to your humble servant P. A. L. 
Lorp Camppett’s “ Lives or THE CHANCEL- 
tors ” (4° 8, iii. the exception of 
Coke and Mansfield, 1 believe Lord Campbell to 
have been the greatest chief justice that Kngland 
has produced, but as a biogr: ipher he deserves the 
severe judgme nt you have passed upon him. 
Perhaps the following lines may deserve ins rtion. 
They are from an unprinted paraphrase of the 
Silenus, in w hich two brie fless barriste TS "bind 





* An interesting account of Ascher As hpitel f from ‘the 
pen of Mr. Wyatt Papworth appeared in The Architect 
of Jan. 30, 1869. See also The Builder of the same date, 
— Ep. } 
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“plain John,” and make him sing how briefs are | Father seated on a throne, with a church on the 
got. You will remember his quotation of “ _ | top; the sun, moon, and stars in the background ; 
periem sine dote pati” on leaving the chancellor- | the word pater over the head of the Creator, 


ship of Ireland without a pension. | who holds the arms of the cross on which our 
“ Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta,” &c. | Saviour is nailed. On it you read the word Fit’; 
“ He sung how Irish chancellors in vain | and between the heads of the Father and Son 
— amen the ay a empty back again ; the Holy Ghost is seen descending, and the words 
ow dowerless poverty industrious looks y] . £ fet 

For stale old oie filehed from stale old books ; ST. Sr’. Much alike, but of inferior workman- 
Cuts up old newspapers and rakes afar ship, 13 the seal of Randulph, Abbot of Dunferm- 

For circuit jokes, the refuse of the bar ; | lin, with EccL’a XPI. 
These the reporter’s well-trained skill revives, At the annual exhibition of pictures in Paris, 
And vamps up seven thick volumes of bad lives.” 1866 or 1867, Mr. Brion, the well-known and 
AN Inner TEMPLAR. | much-esteemed artist, who last year got a first 





Fry—rtne VenIcte so CALLED (4" S, iii. 92.) | medal for his excellent picture—“ The Lecture of 
I can speak from personal knowledge to taking a the Bible ”—sent one representing the creation of 
ride in a yellow fly called “the Duke of Rich- | the world, evidently inspired by the words (Daniel 
mond ” at Brighton in the year 1827. My family | ¥": 9)—‘ Whose garment was as white as —— 
went to reside at Brighton in 1825, and I think | 24 the hair of his head like the pure wool”; 
that they were common then; but I have reason | the Creator with outstretched arms and long 
to remember the ride in question in the latter end white flowing beard and hair, which seem to mix 
of 1827, as being the first outing after an attack with the clouds. P. A. L. 
of scarlatina, and as seeing the king during the| Srraxez PuEenomenon (4 S. iii. 125.)—Mr. 
course of it. I think flies were of earlier date at | Baxer has had the good fortune of seeing a sight 
Tonbridge Wells. J. Wikis, B.C.L. | rare indeed in these days of good draining and 

A Grayt’s Skeeton (4* S. iii. 105.) — From | high farming, but common enough in the marsh- 
time immemorial there hangs in the village | lands in our grandfathers’ days. He has seen s 
church of Hamme, in Flanders, an enormous bone, | Will-o’-the-Wisp, or Jack-a-Lanthorn. This 
the thigh-bone of a giant about whom the fol- | luminous gas is exhaled from swampy ground, 
lowing legend is told :—Very, very long ago a | and I know of an instance in my own family of 

iant was living in a street called after him, | one having fixed itself upon a horse’s ears, to the 

euzen-straet (Giant-street). At that time achurch | rider’s great surprise. They usually flit along, 
being erected at Thielrode, on the Durme, this giant | borne by the wind, but resting upon the points of 
was assisting one or two others of his race in the | rushes and grass which they come across. In 
work of building, but had every day to cross the | Norfolk they are called Lanthorn-men, and are 
deep river, which he did by wading through it. | feared to this day. The labourers say that the 
That the poor fellow perished in the water is | Lanthorn-man is very much offended if any one 
most likely, because many years after, his naked crosses his kingdom, the marshes, with a real 
bones were picked up by fishermen (Kunsten | lanthorn. The best thing, in case you are impru- 
Letterblad, Ghent, 1840, p. 60). This thigh-bone | dent enough to put yourself in such a position, is 
has a length of four feet six and a half inches | to set down your real lanthorn when you see the 
(Flemish measure), and it takes a ribbon of | Lanthorn-man coming at you, and run for your 
at least thirteen inches to make the ends meet | life. A man from Bawburgh, in Norfolk, gravely 

| 
| 


round the thinnest part. As you can easily ima- | assured me that he had done this, and that on 
gine, the Michigan giant, “ with his low front and | looking back he saw the Lanthorn-man knocking 
i his lanthorn over and over in his rage. In the 


s flat head,” must have been quite a babe in 

comparison of mine. Moreover, the description | boys’ story book, Sandford and Merton, Harry 
of the American fossil biped rests on the sole | Sandford is beguiled by a Jack-a-Lanthorn on the 
authority of a newspaper, while I can safely re- Great Moor, and following it in the belief that it 
commend a visit to the gigantic relic of Hamme is a man with a candle and lanthorn, falls into a 


to all learned naturalists, Professor Owen not | pond. _C. W. Barker. 


excepted. J. Van DE VELDE. I have often mentioned a similar occurrence which 

REPRESENTATION OF THE First PERSON OF THE | must have happened as long since as the year 
Trinity (2°S. xii. 348, 443, 483.) —“ Is there any | 1818 or 1819. Riding with my father from Bur- 
instance of God the Father being so represented in | wash to Warbleton, in Sussex, through some 
sculpture?” Thanks to the kindness of a fellow- | dark lanes in warm weather—the month I 
correspondent in “N. & Q.” I possess, among | cannot recollect —the ears of my horse became 
many others, a beautiful gutta-percha impression | suddenly illuminated with a pale blue light, fre- 
of the oval-shaped seal of the chapter of the Holy | quently disappearing and coming again. I called 
Trinity (Brechin Cathedral) representing God the | my father's attention to it, who seemed to doubt 
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the accuracy of my observation, but whilst watch- 
ing my horse he became somewhat startled by 
the same but more constant light covering the 
upper part of the head and ears of the horse 
he was riding. Our ride was a distance of seven 
miles, and it came on after we had proceeded 
about two miles of our journey, and continued 
until near the end of it. 1 know at the time that 
many questioned the narrative, whilst others of 
the village were quite conversant with its being 
“some bad omen.” That any after-ills ensued I 
am not aware. My own knowledge does not 
permit me to offer a conjecture of the a x . 


Twickenham. 


Mippteton Otp Hatt (4 §. iii. 59.)—Your 
correspondent H. will find much of the informa- 
tion he seeks in an excellent article by the late 
Thomas Bateman, Esq. (the owner of the estate), 
entitled “ Christopher Fulwood, the Royalist,” in 
The Reliquary, Quarterly Archeological Journal 
and Review, vol. i. p. 89 et seg. The article in 
uestion is illustrated by a view of the ruins of 
Pulwood’s Castle, the autograph of Christopher 
Fulwood, Fulwood Rock, and the seal of Ful- 
wood. Of the other owners of the Middleton 
estate, he will find much information in Lysons 
and other county books. Of the Bateman family, 
the present owner, see The Reliquary, vol.ii. p. 87, 
et seq., and in later volumes. Your correspondent 

lis the parish in which Middleton is situated 

oulgrean; it should be Youlgreave. 
LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 
Winster Hall. 


Ancrent Attar Crotus (4 §. iii. 86.)—I 





remember having seen, about ten years ago, an | 


old altar-cloth in the church at Quy, near Cam- 
bridge. I should think it might be about two 
hundred years old. Grorer W. MaRsHALL. 


Monkey (48. iii. 127.) —Johnson’s derivation 


of this word is “ Monikin, a little man.” That 
in Junius’s Etymologicum is worth quoting : — 
“ Fortasse est dwoxoporixdév ab H. mvuna. Nisi malis 


animaleulo nomen hoc inditum, propterea quod mona- 
chorum sanctimonaliumque* antistitibus facetissima 


is clearly a diminutive, and the fact that we have 
the older word ape shows that monkey is an im- 
ported word. The original word is Ital. mona, 
an ape; Spanish mono (masculine), and mona 
(feminine). We find also Span. monillo, a small 
monkey; Ital. monna, monnino, monnone. The 
Ital. monna meant originally mistress, and seems 
to be a mere abbreviation of Madonna, my lady ; 
hence it came to mean dame, old woman, Xe. 
The degradation of the term is certainly very 
great; but there is an exactly parallel instance in 
the case of the word dam, which has been de- 
graded from the Latin domina, in French “notre 
dame,” till it now means only the mother of a 
racehorse, or of a less important animal. 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

EastLakek’s Portrait oF Bonaparte (4 S§, 
iii. 104.)—A line engraving of this portrait was 
given in the Art Journal (then called the Art- 
Union) for September, 1848. It is there stated 
that “the original picture is in the possession of a 
branch of Mr. Eastlake’s family at Plymouth.” 
Mr. Eastlake was resident at Plymouth when (in 
1815) he took the sketch “in a boat surrounded 
by crowds, and at a considerable distance from 
his object,” from which he afterwards made his 
picture. Curusert Bebe. 


Rap. pE Evre (4* S. iii. 60.)—Sir John Eure, 
Knt., married, 35 Edw. III. (1361), Isabella, 
daughter of Robert de Clifford. His son and heir 
Sir Ralph Eure, Knt. (sheriff of Northumberland 
12& 13 Rich. II.), married, first, Isabella de Athol, 
daughter of Adomar de Athol, Lord of Felton, 
brother of David Earl of Athol, and had one 
daughter, Margaret, married to Sir John Pudsey, 
Knt. By his second marfiage with Catherine, 
co-heiress of the Attons, he had with other chil- 
dren Sir William Eure his heir, who married 
Matilda, daughter of Henry Lord Fitz Hugh of 
Ravensworth. They had indeed a third son, Wil- 


| liam, a churchman, precentor of York, and vicar 


bestia olim fuerit in deliciis: prorsiis ut psittacum Belge | 


pari de causa vocant papegay, q.d. sacerdotum delicie.” 

He spells it monkie, or munkie. What “H 
mouna’’ means I cannot make out. In the table 
of abbreviations, “H.” is said to mean Hispani; 
but the word does not sound Spanish, nor is it in 
the Spanish dictionary. LYTTELTON. 

Hagley, Stourbridge. 

I see no reason for doubting the etymology 
commonly aceepted (as e.g. in Ogilvie and Wedg- 
wood), that munkey is the Italian monicchio. ie 


.* Sic in orig. ; but it is a false print for sanctimo- 
nialium. See Ducange in voc. 





of Leeds, installed 1470. 

The above is from a pedigree very carefully 
drawn out by John Mathews, Esq., one of the 
Eure representatives. ep 


“On! HERE’s TO THE OnE HO!” (4S. iii. 90.) 
“Six is the charming waiter” has, I see, a note of 
inquiry. No doubt it should be “ charmed water,” 
i.e. the six waterpots, whose contents became 
wine (John ii. 6). | eS 


Maze (4"S. iii. 34, 116.)—The labyrinth or 
maze in Chartres Cathedral is formed of blue and 
white stones, is forty feet across, and was actually 
used by the penitents following the procession of 
Calvary. The labyrinth at Amiens was octagonal, 
and had an inscription giving the date 1288: this 


was destroyed in 1825 ; that at Sens, in 1768. In 
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. ; } ‘ 
the chapter-house at Bayeux is a labyrinth formed | It once belonged to Sion monastery, near Isle. 


of tiles, red, black, and encaustic, with patterns 
of brown and yellow. Small labyrinths, formed 
each on a single tile, were also used, as in the 
abbey of Toussarts, at Chalons-sur-Marne. Mr. 
Walcott says, at St. Bertin’s in St. Omer there is 
one of these curious floors representing the Temple 
of Jerusalem, with stations for pilgrims, and 
actually visited and traversed by them as a com- 
promise for not going to the Holy Land in fulfil- 
ment of a vow. There is another of octagonal 
shape in the nave of St. Quentin. 
Joun Piaeort, Jun., F.S.A. 


worth, and is quite perfect. The orphreys are 
heraldic, and of somewhat later date. Size, ning 
feet seven inches by four feet eight inches, | 
wish to know if this has been anywhere figured 
or described in detail. What armorial bearings 
are upon the orphreys? 

Joun Piecort, Jun., F.S.A, 


GENEALOGICAL Queries (4" S, iii. 104,.)— 
HEeERMENTRUDE will find information about Isabe] 


| Scrope in Blore’s Rutland (pp. 4, 5, and 6); and 


Meeting Eresrows (3* §, viii. 208, 279, 229, | 


360.) — Our old poets seem to have thought a 
broad space between the eyebrows a great de- 
formity; the meeting of the eyebrows, a slight 
blemish; a very small space between the eye- 
brows, the perfection of beauty. 

In the “Carle of Carlile” (Percy's MS., vol. iii. 
p. 283), one item of that monster’s ugliness is — 

“ betweene his browes, certaine 
itt was large there a spann.” 

Chaucer apologises for Creseyde’s meeting eye- 
brows : — 

“ And save hire browes joyneden ifeere, 
Ther pas no lakke in ought I kan espien.” 
Troylus and Cryseyde, v. 813. 

In “Eger and Grine” (Percy's MS., vol. i. 
p. 373), we have: — 

“ *T shall tell you tokens,’ sayd Sir Egar, 
*Wherby you may know that Ladye faire : 
Shee hath on her nose, betweene her eyen, 
Like to the Mountenance of a pin.” 

On the classical estimate of the perddpvov and 
the glabella, see Mr. Writ1AM Bartes’s admirable 
article in “ N. & Q.,” 3° 8, viii. 272. 

Joun Appts, Jun. 


about Alianora (qu. Anne) le Despenser at pp. 19 
and 22 of the same work, which also gives pedi- 
grees of Holand and Mortimer. 
Jos. PHILLIPs, 
Stamford. 


Sr. Grres’s Cuurcn (4 S. iii. 86.) —I have 
often consulted a MS. in the British Museum 


| (Lansdowne MS. 878) which, if [ am not mis- 


Tue Rieut To EXPECT AN ANSWER (4* S. ii. | 


473.)— No doubt, as a rule, a letter should be 
answered, but it is a rule that has exceptions. 
Impertinent letters are often best unanswered, 
and it would take a fortune in penny stamps to 
answer all the begging letters one receives. I 
heard of a clergyman, some time since, who ap- 

lied on some charitable matter to a Roman 
Batholic squire; and getting no answer, wrote 
again, saying he believed it was the custom of a 
gentleman to answer a letter. The reply was to 
the effect that the writer believed it was the 
privilege of a gentleman to choose his corre- 
spondents. | eo 

Tue Sron Corr (4S. ii.211.)—This valuable 
specimen of early ecclesiastical embroidery is the 
gem of the South Kensington collection. It is 
embroidered by hand (c. 1250) in silks and gold, 
with crimson barbed quatrefoils, enclosing figures 
of Our Saviour, the Virgin, the Apostles, &c. 


taken, gives epitaphs and arms from St. Giles’s 
about the date mentioned by your correspondent, 
Groree W. MaRsHALt, 


Orp Postage Stamps (4 S. ii. 48.) —The 
following appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
Sept. 20, 1868 : — 

“ Thanks to a public appeal by Pastor Maurach in 
Livonia, we have at last learnt what becomes of the 
postage-stamps, and to what end the thousands of aged 
and youthful collectors are in the habit of plaguing our 
lives out. It appears, then, that the Chinese have con- 
tracted the habit or passion of covering their umbrellas 
and rooms and houses, everything in short, with old 
European stamps, and they buy them by thousands and 
millions. The Rhenish mission, which has a station in 
China, collects these stamps and sells them at three 
shillings the thousand, For the money so acquired, the 
mission educates such children as have been either 
exposed or sold as slaves by their unnatural Chinese 
parents.” 

If this is a fact, I think it is worth preserving 
in “N. & Q.” Ishould be glad to know if there 
is any one in London who will buy old stam 
for the above purpose. W.S. J. 


Gorne To Por (4* S. iii. 33, 70.)—I suggest 
pot=pond=pound. Pot is often used as a corru 
tion of pond. We have here hammer-pot be 
hammer-pond. Both pond and pound are, accord- 
ing to Bailey, derived by Skinner from pyndan= 
“shutin.” “Going to pot,” then=going to be 
shut up = to prison, and by an easy gradation, to 
misfortune or ruin. I don’t think that “ going 
to pot” has anything to do with “getting into 
hot water,” or either of them with the agreeable 
process of being boiled to death. In French we 
have put au noir = a snare, a trap. 

EpmunD Tew, M.A. 

Dovetas, A Woman's Curist1An Name (4 8S. 
iii 55.)—Has J. Beate forgotten Douglas Howard 
Lady Sheffield, the second wife of Dudley Earl 
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of Leicester, whom he afterwards deserted for 
Lettice Countess of Essex ? She was the — 
“ Little western flower, 

Before milk-white, now purple with Love’s wound,” 
of Shakespeare. FELIs. 

Earty CuristmMas Books: AN UNIQUE VOLUME 
sy LAURENCE Price (4" 8, ii. 549.) — Laurence 
Price’s little volume is not an unknown produc- 
tion, as Mr. W. Carew Haztrrr supposes. A 
yerfect copy is preserved in the first volume of 

enny Merriments in the celebrated Pepysian 
collection. It is a different impression from that 
described by Mr. Hazxirt, as it bears the name 
of *J. Thackeray” as the publisher. From the 
fact of there being two or more impressions, we 
may infer that the tract enjoyed some share of 
popularity. Epwarp F, Rrpavtr. 


“4 


Aneio-ITALIAN Newspaper (4 §. iii. 136.)— 
Could A. W. T. add to the information he has 
forwarded already, the name of the English 
weekly published at Naples last summer, with its 
publisher’s name ? Ads. 


Enetisn Manors (4 §, iii. 81.)—There is no 
printed list of all the manors in England, though 
some notice of most of them may be found in 
printed books. For reasons which it would be 
wearisome to set forth at length here, it would be 
impossible to compile such a catalogue except at 
an expenditure of time and money out of all pro- 
portion to the usefulness of the list when com- 
pleted. Even if the attempt were made, and 
money and competent hands were not lacking, the 
result must be very unsatisfactory. 

EpWARD PEACOCK, 

Bottesford Manor. 


Miscellaneous. » 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Whole Works (as yet recovered) of the Most Reverend 
Father in God, Robert Leighton, D.D., Bishop of Dun 
blane and Archbishop (Commendator) of Glasgow ; con- 
taining the corrected Text of the Pieces pre viously pub- 
lished, and including many Letters, Sermons, and other 
Pieces never befo re published : the whole carefully pub- 
lished and edited with Illustrative Notes and with Indexes. 
To which is prefixed a Life of the Author and of his 
Father. By William West, B.A., Incumbent of St. 
Columba’s, Nairn. Jn Six Volumes, Vol. II. (Long- 
mans, ) 

WwW -- n we think how strong rly the attention of thought- 
ful religious men was directed to the writings of Robert 
Leigt tor 1 by the publication of Coleridge's Aids to Reflec- 
tion, it is matter of wonde r that it should be left to the year 
1869 to see the first attempt made to produce an e dition of 
the writings of that true Father of the Church of Christ, 
as Colerid called him, which should be 
worthy at once of Leighton and of the church which he 
adorned by his piety, his learning, and his humility. 
Mr, West has devoted considerable time and labour to 


» emphatically 


the present edition, not only in securing accuracy of text | 





by a collation of the printed text with MSS. and first 
editions, but by tracing and illustrating most of Leigh- 
ton’s quot ations and allusions, by recovering a number 
of quotations which had been merged in the text, and by 
illustrating the works by a careful study of the author's 
life and times. The second volume (the first issued) con- 
tains no less than thirty-eight Sermons and his Charges 
to the Clergy. Volumes three and four will be devoted to 
his Comment on St. Peter. The fifth volume will contain 
his Expository Works; and the sixth his Meditations on 
the Psalms and Theological Lectures from the Latin, with 
his Spiritual Exercises, The first volume, containing his 
Life, Letters, Miscellaneous Pieces, and Indexes, will then 
appear, and complete the work for the general reader. 
But a seventh volume containing his Latin Works will 
be published afterwards, We sincerely trust Mr, West’s 
praiseworthy endeavours to bring the writings of this 
pious and learned man once more before the world will not 
be made in vain. 


Bacon: The Advancement of Learning. 
William Aldis Wright, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

This is a compact, neatly printed, and very carefully 
prepared edition of Bacon’s Advancement of L earning, to 
which Mr. Wright has prefixed an able sketch of Bacon’s 
Life, and added a large body of useful notes, and, what is 
even yet more useful, a Glossary, in which we have the 
sense in which Bacon used the several words, as distinct 
from the sense which is now generally attached to them, 
clearly pointed out—a very useful help towards a clear 
understanding of Bacon's discourse. 


Edited by 


Clarendon Series. 


A Latin-English and English-Latin “x for the 
Use of Junior Students. By John T, White, D.D. 
(Longmans.) 

An English-Latin Dictionary for the Use of Junior Stu- 
dents, founded on White and Riddle’s Latin English 
Dictionary. By John T. White, D.D. (Longmans.) 
This Latin-English Dictionary differs from any Dic- 

tionary which has appeared, in the mode of printing each 
leading word so as to exhibit its process of formation, and 
thus show the reason for the etymological meaning as- 
signed to it; and there can be no doubt that if pupils can 
be led to pay attention to this arrangement, and thus 
interest themselves in the structure of the words, their 
study of Latin will be greatly facilitated and rendered 
far more inviting. We commend these Dictionaries to 
the attention of teachers. 


English Reprints. Muster Hugh Latimer, E-x-Bishop of 
Winchester. Seven Sermons before Edward VI, on 
each Friday in Lent, 1549. Carefully edited by Edward 
Arber. (Murray & Son.) 

Mr. Arber continues his useful labours in reproducing 
in a marvellously cheap and very accurate manner his 
reprints of the treasures of our early literature. These 
seven Sermons of Latimer will, we venture to predict, 
give great satisfaction. 


Beautiful Thoughts, Srom German and Spanish Authors. 
By Craufurd Tait Ramage, LL.D. (Howell, Liver- 
pool.) 

Dr. Ramage, who has already done such good service 
by the various publications in which he has brought 
the “ Beautiful Thoughts” of the Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian authors before many readers who may not 
have either time or opportunity of searching them out for 
themselves, has added to his claim to their gratitude by 
this companion volume, in which he lays before them a 
selection of the “ Beautiful Thoughts” of the authors of 
Germany and Spain, 
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The History of Prussia, from the Times of the Knights of 
the Cross and Sword to the Occ upation of Hanover, 1867. 
Compiled from the best Authorities. By M. A. D. 
(Whittaker.) 

Prussia has now won for herself so prominent a place 
among the nations of Europe, that our author has shown 
good sense in preparing a popular sketch of the History 
of Prussia as a separate state. 

BALLAD Socrety.—The two first numbers for 

1868 are now in course of delivery. They are “ Ballads 

from Manuscripts.” Vol. I. Part I. “ Ballads on the Con- 

dition of England in Henry VIII.’s and Edward VI.’s 

Reigns (including the State of the Clergy, Monks, and 

Friars), on Wolsey and Anne Boleyn.”—Vol. II. Part I. 

“ The Poore Mans Pittance, by Richard Williams, con- 

tayninge three severall subiects : — (1.) The firste, the 

fall and complaynte of Anthonie Babington, whoe, with 
others, weare executed for highe treason in the feildes 

nere lyncolns Inne, in the yeare of our lorde—1586, (2.) 

The seconde contaynes the life and Deathe of Roberte, 

lorde Deverox: Earle of Essex: whoe was beheaded in 

the towre of london on ashwensdaye mornynge, Anno— | 

1601. (3.) The laste, Intituled ‘ acclamatio patrie,’ con- | 

tayninge the horrib[l]Je treason that weare pretended 

agaynste your Maiestie, to be donne on the parliament 

howse The seconde yeare of your Maiestis Raygne [ 1604).” 

Both edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A.—The next publica- 

tions will be Vol. III., containing “ Ballads on Queen 

Elizabeth, Essex, Campion, Drake,” &c.—“ Captain Cox, 

his Ballads and Books, or, Robert Laneham’s Letter: 

Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Queenz 

Majesty at Killingworth Castl, in Warwik Sheer in this 

Soomerz Progress .1575. is signified ; from a freend officer 

attendant in the Court, unto hiz freend, a Citizen and 

Merchaunt of London.” Both edited by Mr. F. J. Fur- 

nivall.—Vol. I. of the “ Roxburghe Ballads,” edited by 

Mr. Wm. Chappell, will also appear in 1859. 


Tue 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ed- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 

Tas Rouxo Pa n; or, Reminiscences of Methodist Circuit Life. 

By an ex-Wesleyan. 1846. Bradford: E. A. W. Taylor. 
Engraving of Louth Steeple from the South-East. Also, Louth Steeple 

from the West. Both etched by B. Howlett, and drawn by F. Nash 

from original by Thos. Espin, acqua-tinted by F.C. and G. Lewis. 

Or any engravings by B. Howlett. 

Wanted by Mr. Howlett, Kirton in Lindsey. 


Canceros’s Taarrs ano Srontas of tae Iau Peasanrar. Vol. I. 

Wanted by Liom F., care of Mr. Mead we, p Stattonen, 8, Fulham Road, 
London, 8. 

Sin N. Vol. IIt. 


Blackburn, Reading. 


Waaxatet’s Hisronrcat Memoins 
Wanted by Mr. C. F. 


Peraancn, TRANstareo ny Lapy Dacae. 
Lysows’ Hrrony of Deanysuias. 

* Hrerony ov Lercrsrensmas. 
STaAPrORDSAIRAG. 
JiscoveRis Wrremas. 

Qrapacrens. 1790. 
Biaps. 1797, 1804 
Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W 


8 Vols. 


Svo. 1613. 
Bewien's Hisrony 


Wanted by Mr. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


.—Al! Additions and Cor- 
South Kensington Museum, 


Boons ow Aart 


Editor, 


Univensat. Caratoove or 
rections should be addressed to the 
London, W. 

Nores & Qoeates of Jan. 6, 1866. No. 
Sor clean copies. 

Oca Conarsronpests wil!, we trust, 
both for their sakes as well as our own — 


210. Full price will be given 


excuse our suggesting to them, 





I. That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on one side of 
the paver only—more especially proper nemes ani words and phrases ef 
which an explanation may be require’. We cannot undertake to puzzle 
out what a Correspondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 


II. That Correspondents should give their names and addresses; and 
when writing anonymously communicate them to the Edito 


IIT. That Quotations should be verified by precise references to edition 
chapter, and page ; and references to “ N. & Q.” by series, volume, and 
page. 

IV. Correspondents who reply to Queries would add to their obligation 
by precise reference to volume ani page where such queries are to be 
foun The omission to do this saves the writer very little trouble, but 
entails much to supply such omissions. 


Qoenres. We hare no rowm for querics on scientific and other eub- 
jects than literaru or hixtorical; and Family Queries, not of 
interest, can only be inserted when the inquirer subscribes his name and 
the address to which he wishes the infurmation to be sent. 


G. W. F. M., who onhs after the author of the Lyra Avostolies, 
isreferred to” N. & Q.” ist S. ix. 304, 407; and 3rd S. vii. 192 


The oval label surrouniled with the worlds “ O Lord.im, 
kres . ov - the cover of Christ. Oclaod'’s Anzilorum 
Preaelia, 1592, to bs the design of the original possessor of the 
work,and Fy that rr Ralph Newbery the publisher. 

J.F. das ary ) On the forms of the constellations and signs of the 
Zodine, see * @nd S. vi. 523; x. 411. Consult a's» Dupuig* 
Origine de Tous’ ise Cultes. 


Esitomac 


Baraxrast.—A Soccessrct. Exreament.—The Civil Service Gazette 
has the following interesting remarks :—“ There are very few simple 
articles of food which can bo«st so many valuable and important 
dietary properties as cocoa. While acting on the nerves asa 
stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements 
nufrition, and at the sane time corrects and invigorates the action 
the digestive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great mese 
sure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late vears such 
attention has heen given to the growth and treatnent of cocoa, 
there is no difficulty in securing it with every «seful quality fully dee 
veloped. Thesingular success which Mr. Epps attained by his ho < 
pathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed by any 
mentalist. Farand wide the reputation of Epp<'s Cocoa has spread by 
the simple force of its own extraordinary m-rits. Medical men of: 
shades of opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safea 
most beneficial article of ciet fur persons of w-ak constitutions. 
superiority of a particular mode of preparation over all others is ore 
markable proof of the great results to be obtained from ‘ittiec 
By a thorouzh knowledge of the natural laws which govern the o 
tions of digestion and nutrition, end bya careful application o 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa. Mr. Epps has provided 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may 
us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious ure of such 
cles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built uo until 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle n 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ours: lves 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame 


viral 





Tas Maworacronse or Warcnss ano (x —A most inte 
end instructive little work, describing briefly. hut with @ 
the rise and progress “« wate -_ clock m-ki 

A N ng Bond Street; 
Grove; y 
book, w is profusely illustrates, aheee a full description of the 
ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices: and no one 
make a purchase without visiting the above establishments or co 
ing this truly valuable work. By its aid pers ns resi‘ing in any part ; 
4 


| the Unitea Kingdom, India, or the Colonies, are enabled to select 
| themselves the watch best adapted for their use 


nd have it sent tod 
with perfect safety. Ma. Bexsor, who holds the appointment to 
Prince of Wales, sends this pamphlet to an; addrvas on receipt 

p stage stamos, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to ¢ 

of the intending purchaser. 


“ Noras & Quentes" is registered for transmission abroad. 


TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
PRINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY. 
The favour of your Votes and In’‘erest is respectfully solicited © 
be fof 


ELIZABETH ROSE, aged 62, 
Widow of FREDERICK ROSE, Compositor and Reader. 
The case is strongly recomm: nded by 


WHESTNG, ESQ. Beaufo-t House, Strand. 
ICKE All the fgg A Round.” 
RRISON rn Ns WORTH, 
-LAM KAYE, 
ane, zs AINS SWORTH, E°Q . F.R 
CH L, Consett Vicarage, Gateshead, 
UND OY, 51, Nelson Square. S.E. 
Proxies will be t thankfully, rec eived t Wf 
MR. W. G. SMITH, * Notes and Queries " Uffice 
Strand. 


5 achom. 


Wellington § 








